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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news of the week from the Far East has been of the 
highest importance. At first no authentic information 

came through ; all we knew was that a great battle, in which 
half-a-million men were said to be engaged, had been raging 
round Liao-yang since August 25th. The Russians held a 
strongly fortified line of hills to the south of the town, which 
they defended with the utmost gallantry. On Thursday 
morning, however, the combined armies of Generals Oku and 
Nodzu carried the position, and drove the huge Russian force 
back upon the town in full retreat to the north. The loss of 
this position apparently means the evacuation of Liao-yang, 
and it will be a sufficiently difficult task for Kuropatkin to 
get his hundred and fifty thousand men, with guns and 
transport, through the intricacies of an Eastern town with 
a victorious army at his heels. But his difficulties do not 
end here, for Kuroki, who has been waiting patiently on 
the eastern flank, apparently succeeded on Thursday in 
getting a large force across the river Tai-tse, and holds the 
communications between Liao-yang and Mukden. If this is 
true, and if Kuroki’s force is sufficient to head back the 
retreating army, the Russians are caught between two fires ; 














and it does not appear that the most desperate gallantry can 
avail them against numerically superior and equally gallant 
opponents holding all the points of vantage. Any hour may | 
bring tidings of a second Sedan. If Kuropatkin’s policy was 
a slow retreat to draw out the Japanese lines of communica- 
tion, while he approached nearer his own base—the scheme | 
with which Captain Mahan credits him in the current | 
National Review—then it seems to us to have completely 
failed. Instead of retreating, he has been compelled to stand 
at bay, outmanceuvred and outnumbered. 





The attacks on Port Arthur continue, and the Japanese, 
by pouring out their lives like water, carry position after | 
position. Some of their assaults, nevertheless, have been 
repulsed, and they clearly have not yet made the fortress inde- 
fensible. There are stories that the Japanese have carried the 
parade ground, have seized the works which supply water, and 
that they are shelling the fleet in the inner harbour; and 
there are also stories that the Russians have regained many 
positions, especially a rather mysterious Fort No. 5, and 
are confident that they can hold out for two months more, 
—an improbable exaggeration. But the attacks do not 
cease, which proves that the Russians have attained no 
great success, and Tokio is silent, which proves that the 
Japanese do not consider themselves victors yet. The 
populace of Tokio have twice prepared illuminations to 
celebrate the fall of the great fortress; but the Japanese 
“man in the street” is no wiser than his rivals in Europe, 
and the “fall,” the signal of which will be the blowing up 
of the warships in the harbour, is still delayed. The great 


operations at Liao-yang have apparently drawn off some of 
the attacking forces, and nothing final will happen till 
Kuropatkin’s fate is decided. 


A story is reported from Japan which, if true, would 
certainly suggest that the island Empire is just now an 
object of the special favour of fortune. It is said that a 
goldfield has been discovered which, according to one account, 
will produce £100,000,000, and, according to another, will 
yield £3,000,000 a year. The Government has had the field 
examined by its own mineralogists, and under an old preroga- 
tive has reserved its produce for its own use. The story reads 
like a fiction, possibly set afloat to facilitate the raising of a 
loan; but it is more probable that it is only an exaggeration 
of the value of an actual find. The instinct of Englishmen is 
to doubt whether good luck ever happens so exactly when 
it is wanted; but after all, it was the new wealth pro- 
duced by new advances in machinery which enabled Great 
Britain to endure the loans necessary for the long war with 
Napoleon. The theory is that war develops intelligence ; but 
if it does, it is in the most intermittent way. Intelligence 
does not seem to have been much developed in England by 
Marlborough’s wars. 


The latest accounts from Lh: isa are thin to a degree. The 
Government of Simla is nearly as reticent as that of Tokio, 
and must, one would imagine, have insisted that the corre- 
spondents, and even officers, with the expedition should write 
instead of telegraphing their narratives from the nearest 
station. It is, however, stated distinctly that while the Dalai 
Lama has fled into Mongolia, perhaps to Urga with the idea 
of seeking aid from the “ Living Buddha,” who resides there, 
the Lamas left behind have become reasonable, and the 
yovernment of India hopes that a Treaty will be signed and 
that the Mission will be able to retire sooner than was 
expected. The people are said to be friendly; but the ruling 
Lamas are evidently a little doubtful of that, for in a proclama- 
tion, a translation of which has reached the Daily Telegraph, 
and which must be more or less genuine, because no European 
could have forged it, they admit that the war has “gone 
badly,” and that they are, with Chinese consent, making a 
Treaty. The people, monks and laymen alike, are therefore 
cautioned to behave properly, for if not, “ we are on the watch 
day and night, and if we find you speaking ill we will kill or 
fine you as you deserve.” It is announced that according 
to present plans the expedition will leave Lhasa on 
September 15th, but it is noteworthy that no hint of the 
terms of the Treaty, beyond a vague reference to an in- 


| demnity, has been suffered to ooze out. 





The Times of last Saturday contained a singularly vivid and 
attractive picture of Tibetan scenery, which, if the land ever 
becomes open to travellers, should give the wandering Briton 
a new objective for his pilgrimages. Near Nagartse the ex- 


_ pedition passed the Yu-tso or Turquoise Lake, the sacred lake 


of Tibet, which has been seen less often even than Lhasa by 
European eyes. It consists of an outer circle of water enclosing 
an island which contains a large inner lake. Its waters are 
pure turquoise-blue, and around it are green slopes of hills 
covered with forget-me-nots and wild roses. “The mass and 
colour of the purple distance is Scotland at her best; at one’s 
feet the water is like the Lake of Geneva. But the tattered 
outline of the beach, with its projecting lines of needle rocks, 
its wide white curving sandspits, its jagged islets, its pre- 
cipitous spurs, and, above all, the mysterious tarns strung one 
beyond another into the heart of the hills—all these are the 
Yu-tso’sown ..... . and always on the horizon are the ever- 
lasting icefields of the Himalayas bitterly ringing the sun.” 
Near the lake is the monastery of Samding, the residence of a 
strange woman incarnation,—the Diamond-headed Sow. The 
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present deity is a little girl of seven, and the sanctity of the 
monastery was scrupulously respected by the expedition, since 
it was there that Chandra Dass was nursed on his famous 
Journey to Lhasa. 


The bitterness between Italians and Austrians—always 
latent, though of late years much suppressed—has recently 
broken out again. The causes of quarrel are some oppres- 
sions alleged to have been suffered in the Italian Tyrol, and a 
suspicion that the Austrians intend to occupy Albania, which 
the Italians mark out as their share whenever the Balkans 
come to be divided. The Italian Government is, of course, 
quite correct in its attitude, but the Press and some popular 
leaders have used language which has provoked the Austrian 
Government to the unusual step of issuing through its inspired 
journal, the Provincial Correspondence, a note of warning, 
It denies the existence even of “tension” between the 
Governments, and declares the idea of war between them to 
be “monstrous.” In regard to differences in the Balkans, it 
is only needful, it remarks, to say that affairs in that region 
are controlled by all the European Powers. The serious 
organs of public opinion are therefore invited to “make a 
clean sweep of all such injurious rumours.” There is some 
fire under all this smoke, but it must he very little, as Italy 
cannot contend with Austria plus Germany. It is to be 
noted that a kind of irritable suspicion has been displayed 
in Vienna ever since the King of Italy married the Monte- 
negrin Princess. The Montags Revue, also demi-official, traces 
the agitation to Montenegro and to anti-Austrian intrigues 
in the Balkans, and there are reports that Vienna regards 
the new Italian Commandant of Gendarmerie in Macedonia 
with disfavour, and has asked the Sultan to strengthen the 
Austrian element in that force. 


Mer. Geay, Bishop of Laval, has made his submission to 
the Pope. He has quitted his diocese without consulting 
the civil authority, has repaired to Rome, and will, it is 
said, be appointed to a canonry. The incident is much 
discussed in France, where one party quotes it as evidence 
that the civil power cannot, whatever it does, release Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics from their obedience to the Papacy, 
while another retorts that this is the very reason why 
Papal sovereignty can no longer be tolerated in France, 
The imperium in imperio must, it is said, be suppressed. 
M. de Lanessan, who was formerly a Minister, even argues 
that the incident proves that there is danger in delay, as 
all the forces of Clericalism are evidently rallying to the 
defence of the Holy See. Is not that discussion a little 
superfluous? If a majority of Frenchmen approve the 
Concordat, the Government will be powerless to abolish it; 
and if a majority disapprove it, all the Clericals in France 
will but waste their labour in defending it. The cmpertum 
in imperio, if it exists at all, rests only on opinion. 


Prince George of Greece left Crete on August 30th on a 
tour to the European capitals, from which it is supposed that 
he will not return to the island. He has proved himself 
an incompetent High Commissioner, and after drawing all 
power into his own hands, mastering the local Parliament, and 
virtually suppressing the Press, has shown himself incapable 
of using the authority thus acquired. The resulting dis- 
content has reached almost the point of revolution, the 
Prince admits his failure, and with his people advocates 
union with Greece. It must come to that in the end; but 
Crete seems to require in its own interests an interregnum 
during which a wise and strong administrator appointed by 
the Powers, a man like Baron Kallay or Lord Cromer, 
could once more make the law supreme, remove discontent, 
‘and restore the public fortune. The period of his rule 
need not be more than ten years, and it should be prefaced 
by a definite promise that at the end of that time Crete 
would be permitted to choose between a continued autonomy 
and union with Greece. At present the subjection of the 
island to the caprices and intrigues of the Parliament of 
Athens would almost certainly result in an anarchy which 
would again call for the interference of the Powers. Possibly 
the Cretan representatives, as the T%mes suggests, might 
strengthen that Parliament; but what is wanted just now 
is good administration, not debate. 


The death of the ex-Sultan Murad V. from diabetes, which 





occurred on August 29th, and was followed by an almost 
private interment on the next day, has, it is officially 
stated, greatly grieved the Sultan; but it must also have 
greatly relieved him. Murad V. has been a prisoner—very 
leniently treated, but still a prisoner—ever since his deposition 
and the accession of his brother Abd-ul-Hamid in 1876, and 
probably owes his life to the Mahommedan respect for the 
mentally afflicted. He was, however, a personage of some 
political importance. He was quite unable to reign; but dis. 
contented parties in Constantinople always used his name as 
their war-cry, each leader hoping, it is probable, to reign as 
Vizier of an enfeebled Sultan. His mental condition, indeed 
was repeatedly denied, apparently in the teeth of evidence, 
Abd-ul-Hamid will now be succeeded by a son; but it is ro. 
markable how the Princes of the Ottoman line contrive to 
keep in the shade. They dread the jealousies of the Palace, 
and efface themselves with a success which ina European 
Court would be impossible. 


Friday’s papers contained the interesting announcement 
that Earl Grey had been appointed to succeed the Earl of 
Minto as Governor-General of Canada. The connection of the 
Greys with Canada and the Colonies, as the Times points out, 
dates back for three-quarters of a century. Colonel Grey, the 
new Governor-General’s father, held a military command 
there during the crisis of 1837-39, when his brother-in-law, 
Lord Durham, went out as Governor-General, and with 
Charles Buller wrote the famous Report which so profoundly 
influenced the constitutional development of Canada. Again, 
Lord Grey’s uncle, the late Earl, was Secretary for the 
Colonies from 1848 to 1852; while his sister is the wife of 
Lord Minto, the popular outgoing Governor-General. But 
Lord Grey’s claims are by no means confined to his family 
connections. He is a man of many sympathies, a strong 
Imperialist, deeply interested in questions of social ameliora- 
tion—witness his efforts on behalf of temperance reform 
—he has shown courage and energy in administrative work, 
and is peculiarly qualified by his genial personality to engage 
the goodwill of the Canadians. We also have to record the 
appointment of Sir J. Rennell Rodd to succeed the Hon 
Sir William Barrington as Minister at Stockholm. Sir 
Rennell Rodd, who entered the Diplomatic Service in 1883, 
and has achieved success as an author as well as a man of 
action, is one of the few diplomats who have seen active 
service in the field, and his promotion to the rank of Minister 
at the age of forty-five may be regarded only as the prelude 
to a distinguished career. 


The Irish Land Conference Committee has been recon: 
structed, with Lord Dunraven as its president, under the title 
of the Irish Reform Association, and its programme was 
formally made public on Tuesday. The aim of the 
Association is defined as “the promotion of a union of all 
moderate and progressive opinion, irrespective of creed or 
class; to discourage sectarian strife and class animosities; 
to co-operate in recreating and promoting industrial enter- 
prise; and to advocate all practical measures of reform.” 
The maintenance of the Parliamentary union between Great 
Britain and Ireland is regarded as essential, but “ we believe 
that such union is compatible with the devolution to Ireland 
of a larger measure of local government than she now 
possesses.” The Report further condemns the system of 
financial administration as wasteful and inappreciative of 
Irish needs, and believes it could be amended by a decentralisa- 
tion or localisation of Irish finance, which would conduce to 
efficiency of administration without sacrificing Imperial con- 
trol; recommends the extension to Ireland of the system of 
private Bill legislation so successfully worked in Scotland, and 
the remodelling and co-ordinating of the whole system of 
education; and pledges the Association to forwarding the 
policy of land purchase on the lines of the Land Conference 
Report, and co-operation in any practical proposals for the 
suitable provision of the housing of the labouring clasces. 
We deal with the programme of the new Association in another 
column, but may say here that while its general aim and 
spirit are admirable, the effusion with which it has been 
greeted in Nationalist quarters necessitates a more precise 
definition of the reference to devolution. 


Lord Londonderry addressed a Primrose League meeting at 
Wynyard Park, Stockton-on-Tees, last Saturday, and dealt at 
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h with the Fiscal question in relation to the Unionist 
ty. If the dissensions and disunion at present existing 
re ‘allowed to continue, Unionists must look forward 

Ze a General Election, come when it might, with the 
atest possible apprehension. He traced this state of affairs 

page sudden launching, like “a bolt from the blue,” of the 

Fiscal policy fifteen months ago, and he was convinced that 

the by-elections since that date had been lost owing to 

the dissensions and bitterness of feeling existing between 
the two extreme sections—the “ whole-hoggers” and“ free- 
fooders »*__which had been created by the initiation of that 
policy. If he were asked what pledges should be ex- 
tracted from a Unionist candidate, his reply was that they 
should insist on his adhering to the pledges given in 1900 to 
maintain the Union, and in regard to Fiscal policy, to the 

Government policy laid down by Mr. Balfour at Sheffield a 

year ago,—viz., that the Government would never put a tax on 

food, and would reserve to themselves the right, whenever they 
chose, to make a good bargain for themselves. In other words, 

Lord Londonderry advocates precisely the plan of campaign 

which is best calculated to promote that initial defeat of the 

Unionist party on which Mr, Chamberlain counts for the ulti- 

wate triumph of a policy which Lord Londonderry disavows. 


lengt 





The Duke of Devonshire attended the jubilee show of the 
Craven Agricultural Society at Skipton on Saturday last, and 
delivered an excellent speech. After an amusing autobio- 
graphical reference to “ the intense pride and pleasure with 
which he achieved the honour of getting 10s. as second prize 
fora pig” at a Lancashire show more than fifty years ago, 
the Duke discussed the value of agricultural exhibitions, and 
appealed to the general public outside the landlord and 
farmer class to show more interest in them than they had 
done. Turning to the question of agricultural depression, 
the Duke of Devonshire noted that there were some very 
yemarkable features about it. In ordinary cases of industrial 
depression one of the first symptoms was that large numbers 
of persons wanted employment, but failed to find it. But in 
Derbyshire, and, he believed, elsewhere, it was not the lack of 
employment, but the lack of labourers, that constituted one 
of the chief difficulties of the farmers. For his own part, he 
believed that the migration of labourers from the country to 


the towns was not due to agricultural depression, but rather ; 


to the superior attractions of the towns. This migration he 
attributed in great part to imperfect and misapplied education 
incountry schools, which he trusted the new management of 
elementary schools would correct and remedy. As to the 
various remedies for agricultural depression, he asked his 
hearers before putting their faith in them to look at them, 
not on one side, but all round and on all sides. When they 
were told that better prices were the only remedy, he woul 
like to ask them to remember how far that boon might be 
neutralised by enhanced cest of living. 


In a letter in the Times of Monday Sir Forrest Fulton 
gives his version of the incidents of the Beck trial in 1896. 
He points out that the question whether Mr. Beck was Smith 
was never in issue before the Court, and that the Crown 
Prosecutor, Mr. Avory, never attempted to prove a previous 
conviction. The charges stood on their own feet, and were 
proved by independent evidence, which it was open to Mr. 
Beck to rebut by an alibi; but the only alibi called was 
in the Smith case, which Sir Forrest Fulton felt obliged 
to refuse as irrelevant. He points out that the jury con- 
vieted, and not the Judge, and that they could only go 
on the evidence before them. The whole question turned 
upon the value of the evidence, and the most scrupulous of 
Judges and juries could not escape being deceived by “ reckless 
or perjured testimony.” Sir Forrest Fulton's letter solves 
one of the difliculties we raised last week, since it is now clear 
that the presumed identity with Smith had no influence on 
the decision; but the manner of collecting the evidence, and 
the subsequent mistakes of the Home Office, still await 
inquiry. While we are glad of the Recorder's explana- 
tion, we must protest against the practice of a Judge 
defending his sentences by writing to the papers. It isan un- 
written law that an English Judge should not engage in any 
public controversy, least of all a controversy regarding his 
own work. A Judge is like a constitutional Governor: if 


The annual statistical tables relating to the coal trade in 
the British Empire were issued this week. In round numbers, 
the total coal production of the world is now about 790,000,000 
tons, of which the United Kingdom produces rather less, and 
the United States rather more, than a third; but as compared 
with population, the production of the United Kingdom still 
surpasses that in the United States, amounting to nearly five 
and a half tons, as against a little less than four tons, per head. 
In Australia and the Cape the output was slightly less than 
in the previous year, but in British India, Canada, New 
Zealand, and Natal there were increases. The export figures 
for the United Kingdom, Germany, and the States for 1903 
were the greatest recorded, the excess of exports over imports 
being respectively 63,802,000, 13,524,000, and 4,954,000 tons. 
It is pointed out, however, that this question is complicated 
by the fact that the published returns do not in all cases 
show the procedure with regard to “bunker” coal, which 
varies in different countries. In the United Kingdom the 
figures given for exports include coal for the use of steamers 
engaged in foreign trade, the amount shipped in 1903 being 
16,799,848 tons, as against 15,148,115 in 1902. As regards 
consumption, Belgium is the only country in which the per 
capita consumption of coal approximates to that of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Both in France 
and Germany the consumption per head appears small, but 
in these countries a large quantity of fuel of other sorts is 
used. Finally, it may be noted that of British self-governing 
Colonies, the Cape alone is dependent on us for any consider- 
able proportion of its supply. In Australia nearly the whole 
consumption of each State consists of the produce of that 
State, supplemented by imports from New South Wales. 


In his address to the Library Association, which opened 
its annual Conference on August 30th at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Dr. Hodgkin, the president, gave expression to a 
thought which must be present to many modern minds. 
After a gentle moan over the tedium which bookless 
man must have felt in the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
ages—a tedium hardly dispelled, one would think, by 
the tile library of Assurbanipal—and a curious speculation as 
to the methods of stacking books before the invention 
of printing, Dr. Hodgkin remarked that the modern 
danger was not booklessness, but book-choking. He feared 
that great books might be lost to sight amidst the endless 
accumulation of Jlibelli, whose destiny is certainly oblivion. 
He looked to the librarians as a remedy. A good librarian 
might be guide, philosopher, and friend to men wishing to 
read, and might even lead them onward from “ Westward Ho!” 
vid. Froude, Brewer, and Stubbs, to the “Rolls Series ” of 
materials for history. He is in the future to be the high priest 
of learning. We hope hewill be; but pending that grand con- 
summation, we could wish that Dr. Hodgkin, who is quite com- 
petent to the task, would tell the world the evidence on which 
he fears that great books will be lost in snowstorms of trash. 
The truth upon the subject is clearly of the greatest import- 
ance to education, which loses much of its value if, for 
instance, Gibbon is to be forgotten because the bookstalls are 
loaded with rubbish by third-rate novelists. The modern 
passion for fiction is only a phase of the passion for recrea- 
tion, and Gibbon will no more remain unread because Miss 
Corelli’s stories sell in thousands than heroes will be forgotten 
because so much gate-money is paid in football fields. The 
first quality of “the Immortals” is that they do not die. 


We regret to have to record the deaths of Dr. Ridding, 
Bishop of Southwell, and of Dean Hole, of Rochester. Dr. 
Ridding had been for eighteen years the successful Head- 
Master of Winchester before he was appointed in 1884 to the 
newly created See of Southwell, where, by his high character, 
his administrative abilities, and his conciliatory temper, he 
earned the respect of all and the affection of many. It is 
noted as a curious fact that although he was a fine classical 
scholar, his English was often extremely difficult to under- 
stand. Dean Hole, who passed away at the ripe age of 
eighty-four, was a singularly genial ecclesiastic, the sayer and 
retailer of innumerable good things, and a first-rate authority 
on the cultivation of the rose. 
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he is attacked, he should leave to his official superiors the task 
of his defence, 
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OF THE DAY. 


—-_+~.——— 


“INTERVENTION” IN THE FAR EAST. 


E are still unable to believe that peace in the Far 

East is near at hand. The Japanese have triumphed 
in the campaign, but not necessarily in the war. The 
courage of the Russians, and their readiness to sacrifice 
themselves, which are probably quite equal to those of the 
Japanese, though they do not seem so because they arouse 
no sentiment of surprise, have not availed to compensate 
for the inferior quality of their leaders, and for this cam- 
paign at least the huge Empire, in spite of its endless 
resources, must be pronounced decisively beaten. The re- 
sistance of Port Arthur has been heroic, more so than that of 
Sebastopol, which was not so far from the centres of Russian 
strength, and was not assailed by so modern an artillery ; 
but it is obvious that the great fortress, if it has not, as 
some rumours intimate, already fallen, must very speedily 
fall. The Japanese draw closer and closer to its last 
defences with a slow scientific persistence of purpose which 
makes them even more formidable than their wonderful con- 
tempt of death; while every day as it passes leaves the 
defenders fewer, more exhausted, and, if they are like any 
other human beings, more in despair of ultimate success. 
The sea can bring them nothing; there is noaid coming to 
them by land; there is nothing to do but die, and the deaths 
of them all will not even help to keep the Japanese out. 
The Japanese can die too, and will in any numbers 
needful to secure their ruler’s purpose. The fate of 
Port Arthur may be considered sealed, and the terrible 
losses in human life which its capture will have involved 
make no difference to the result. Japan, with her fighting 
classes still unexhausted, and her conscription still working 
like a machine, can afford even heavier losses than those. 
On land, also, fate has been unpropitious to the Russians. 
Even if General Kuropatkin is not surrounded, which is 
the hope of the Japanese Generals, and, we take it, the 
objective of their long-drawn plans, he is still being slowly 
beaten back by hard fighting towards the frontier of the 
province he was sent to defend ; and that is defeat, even 
if the motive of continuous retreat can be explained. A 
great army does not fly before an enemy out of policy 
alone, nor does a General drop brigades before his foes as 
che Russian mother dropped her children before the wolves. 
It is just possible that the tremendous battle now raging 
round Liaoyang may result in a “draw”; but even then 
General Kuropatkin must retreat in order to gather up 
his full strength, now slowly dropping in from Western 
Russia, and prepare with new resources for a second, and 
possibly greater, effort. Russia has lost this campaign, 
that is the history briefly stated, and the pressing ques- 
tion for observers is whether she will fight another. 


TOPICS 


We believe that she will, subject always to the condition 
that there is no general internal revolt. Such an occur- 
rence is possible if the peasantry have ceased to fear a 
beaten Government, or are convinced that the war will 
drain them of too much of their strength, and if the 
soldiery are unwilling to put insurrection down; but it 
seems to us most improbable. Very few Russians realise 
what the loss of sea-power means, and fewer still are fully 
convinced that it has been lost. There has been no invasion, 
no capture of any ancient Russian city, nothing to enable 
an unusually ignorant population to see the war. They 
feel the draft made on them by the summons to the 
Reserves, and they are disturbed by rumours that Holy 
Russia is not crushing her enemies with her usual com- 
pleteness ; but there has been no disaster sufficiently visible 
to destroy the mingled fear and respect felt for the authority 
of the Czar, or to induce the people to run the terrible 
risks involved in any insurrection not supported by the 
soldiery. So long as there is obedience the governing 
group in St. Petersburg can go on with the war if 
it will; and its material resources, except at sea, are 
not yet worn out, or even seriously affected. Even 
if the Russians have lost in the campaign two hundred 
thousand men through the hardships of transport, 
the outbursts of sickness, and the deaths in actual 
fighting, these losses will soon be replaced by the con- 
scription, more especially as most of the dead belonged to 
the Asiatic side of the vast Empire. ‘The losses of officers, 





which have been frightful, are already made UP, accordin 
to the most recent telegrams, by wholesale promotions of 
the non-commissioned, who in an immense number : 
cases are probably better qualified for the hard work : 
the campaign than the men of the upper classes vie 
become soldiers. They will at least be careless whether 
luxuries are obtainable or not. Better artillery bien 
powder, better munitions altogether, are all procurable ri 
money ; and the idea that the wealth of Russia has ee: 
exhausted in a single campaign of six months is positively 
inept. The Treasury must provide for the interest on the 
Debt, and for all that is purchased abroad; but it has 
reserves of gold to meet those necessities, and everythine 
procurable at home can be paid for in paper, to be 
redeemed on the conclusion of the war. There are plent 
of resources for a second campaign, and the great pci 
are, as we believe, determined to fight one. They have at 
least three sets of motives, any one of which would induce 
them to adopt that course. They areas proud of Russia 
as we are of Great Britain, and would feel ultimate defeat 
by an Asiatic Power as an inexpiable shame. They arg 
firmly convinced that their defeat has been due to 
unpreparedness, mismanagement, and corruption, and 
believe that with a few months for reorganisation 
they can collect a mighty army, resume the offensive, 
and in the next campaign drive the Japanese into the 
sea. And they feel, rather than see, that a shameful 
peace, especially if it included an indemnity, would be 
fatal to the autocracy; that is, would, in their judgment, 
be the precursor of anarchy, and probably of dismember. 
ment. ‘The Romanoffs,” said a Russian revolutionist to 
the writer one day, “and the HKomanoffs alone, hold 
Russia together.” They can at the worst only be defeated 
again, and the terms after a second defeat would for them 
scarcely be harder than after the first. 

But, it is said, there is another possibility to be con- 
sidered,—that of intervention. The war, with its conse- 
quent panics produced by the fury of traders at the inter. 
ruptions to sea-borne commerce, is injuring the prosperity 
of Europe, and the Powers therefore may be inclined to 
intervene. That is true; but they may also be disinclined 
to run the risk of rebuffs, or to make the great exertions 
which an intervention not confined to words would cer- 
tainly entail. Why should they make them? In order 
to spare human life, or, as it is usually phrased, to stop 
the effusion of blood? That is a motive which has occa- 
sionally influenced individual Kings, but which has rarely 
or never deflected the action of great States. Is it that 
intervention will promote interests that are dear to them ? 
With the exception of France, which is excessively dis- 
inclined to disturb the general peace, the weakening of 
Russia relieves each of the Powers of a sort of nightmare. 
Great Britain ceases to fear for India, and Germany—the 
people at all events—ceases to apprehend an invasion from 
two sides at once, each an invasion of half-a-million of 
men. Austria recovers her old position of safety in the 
Balkans, and is relieved from the danger of a summons to 
support Germany in a war from which she could reap but 
little direct advantage. It is true that William IJ. may 
have hoped for Russian assistance in securing practical 
possession of the province of Shantung, but with the 
Russian defeat that hope must have died away. No 
peace that can be expected would enable Russia to 
interfere in that quarter for the next ten years, or could 
prevent China, with her soldiers trained by Japanese 
officers, from tightening her hold upon Shantung. 
America has been cured of her old sentimental friendship 
for Russia, and Italy, whatever her wishes, will not dream 
of acting alone. {Only France is really concerned to main- 
tain Russia as she is, and France will not move without 
the consent of Great Britain, even tg save her immense 
pecuniary stake in Russian solvency} The intervention, 
then, must be limited to words, and words would have no 
effect either upon Russia, which feels that the alternatives 
are victory or a complete upset of her existing system, or 
upon Japan, which regards intervention as a device for 
depriving her of the just rewards of her enormous sacrifices 
and her great success. ‘The Powers will, we feel convinced, 
abstain from interference ; and with the Powers abstaining, 
and Russia obedient to her rulers, there will, we predict, 
be no peace until another campaign, possibly bloodier 
even than the present, has been fought through and 
ended. 
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FRENCH COLONISATION. 


N the Times of Tuesday a correspondent gives a 

1 most instructive account of recent French colonial 
olicy in Indo-China. Twenty years ago this was the 
most discredited of French possessions,—a mere political 
shuttlecock tossed to and fro between the Colonial and 
Anti-Colonial parties, and costing the mother-country not 
much less than a million pounds per annum. Over twenty- 
five thousand French troops were kept constantly employed 
in an unhealthy territory, and it was small wonder that 
the names of Tongking and Anam began to weary the 
French people. They ruined the career of Jules Ferry, 
that unfortunate apostle of French expansion. But the 
Providence which watches over a country in despite of its 
masters sent Indo-China a succession of highly efficient 
Governors,—M. de Lanessan, M. Rousseau, and M. Doumer. 
The last, indeed, is a Proconsul of a new type in French 
colonial history: a strong man with a natural power of 
shaping rude materials into a civilised administration, 
and, above all, a man with a talent for constructive finance. 
In all works of reconstruction, finance is generally found, 
as in the case of Egypt, to be the cardinal problem ; and M. 
Doumer, who is one of the ablest of modern French financial 
experts, recognised the necessity of laying a sound economic 
foundation. The position which faced him when he became 
Governor-General of Indo-China in 1896 was a sufficiently 
difficult one. The separate provinces which composed the 
colony—Tongking, Anam, Cambodia, Laos, and Cochin- 
China—were not properly united. The Governor-General 
governed ‘ongking but not Indo-China, and the various 
local governments were at sixes and sevens. Tongking was 
not yet pacified ; elsewhere the French administration was 
nominal or unpopular. M. Doumer began by changing 
the status of the Governor-General, making him respon- 
sible for the whole of the colony, and putting the separate 
administrations into the hands of Lieutenant-Governors. 
Having established the constitutional framework (and 
having, incidentally, pacified Tongking), he set himself to 
the heavy task of financial reform. He created a Legis- 
lative Council, on the analogy of the Viceroy’s Council in 
India, but with certain representative elements ; he 
established new departments for matters common to all 
the provinces which could be best controlled from head- 
quarters ; and, following « German precedent, he created 
a General Budget, to which all indirect taxation was 
allocated, as opposed to the provincial Budgets, which 
received the direct taxes. How effectively the administra- 
tion has been centralised is shown by the Budget of 1904, 
in which 65,000,000 franes are assigned to the General 
Budget, and only 32,000,000 to the five provincial govern- 
ments. 

There is no record of any colony, as the Times 
correspondent justly observes, whose whole character 
has been so completely changed in so short a time. 
The official service, which used to be reinforced from the 
less competent members of the home services, has become 
an efficient and much-sought-after profession. ‘The rate 
of taxation is said to be considerably lower than that of 
any British tropical colony. Since 1893 the external 
trade has increased from 162,000,000 to 400,000,000 franes, 
and the coasting trade from 54,000,000 to 156,000,000. 
This is clear proof that, whatever faults may still exist in 
the administration, there has been a very real advance in 
the prosperity of the people. But the most significant 
fact is yet to come. So far from being any charge on 
France, Indo-China has made a military contribution to 
the mother-country during the last five years of more 
than 40,000,000 francs. France in return granted the 
colony leave to raise a loan of eight ‘millions sterling for 
public works, which has been partially raised and expended 
on alarge scheme of railway construction, aimed, it is said, 
at opening up te Yunnan trade. French Indo-China, in 
short, has become a self-sustaining colony, with a sound 
government anda clear national policy. It isa phenomenon 
worthy of our closest attention, for it is the first undoubted 
success in French expansion. 

It all marks a very complete change, which has been 
some time in process, and may now be said to have come to 
completion, in what for want of a better name we may call 
French Imperialism. At one time France’s colonies were 
subordinated to her local politics, a mere extra card to play 
in the eternal game of office-seeking. ‘There was no con- 





sistent policy, they were ill-administered and neglected, 
and not unnaturally they proved a burden. While poli- 
ticians wrangled the people of France had to pay the piper, 
and the average Frenchman is not an enthusiast for 
taxation which he does not understand. The Proconsuls 
were hampered with ill-informed instructions from home, 
and they had also the assurance that as likely as not the 
home Government would fail to support them in carrying 
out these instructions. The result was confusion and 
local anarchy. A Governor had no sooner proved his 
mettle than he was liable to be recalled in deference to 
some Paris intrigue. Nowadays this has all changed for 
the better. M. Doumer in Indo-China, and General 
Gallieni in Madagascar, have remained in office long 
enough to carry out their policies of reconstruction, and 
have received loyal support from the home Government. 
As the Times correspondent observes, “even if it could 
be shown that the work of M. Doumer was worse than his 
worst enemy believes it to have been, it would still be an 
extremely healthy sign, so far as the colonial policy of 
France is concerned, that he should have been allowed to 
do it.” Moreover, a serious colonial policy is growing up 
in France, as is shown by the writings and speeches of 
men like M. Etienne,—a policy quite distinct from 
militarism or a spasmodic land-hunger. France is begin- 
ning to understand the meaning of colonisation, and we 
hope it is not unfriendly to say that such an under- 
standing generally follows upon some success or other. 
In Indo-China she has an indubitable achievement; 
Algeria appears to be entering upon a prosperous career ; 
Tunis, for a comparatively new colony, has done all that 
could be expected of her. The bold engineering enter- 
prises in the Sahara seem destined to redeem some consider- 
able parts of that vust territory from waterless desola- 
tion. In West Africa there is no doubt about the value of 
France’s work. Her Senegalese soldiers are as eflicient 
a fighting force as any native levies of our own, and our 
officials have borne frequent testimony to the capacity for 
tropical administration shown by the younger school of 
French officials. Lastly, in Morocco she has a field of 
activity not unlike our own in Egypt twenty years ago. 
It is becoming clearer every day that the Mahommedan 
peoples adjacent to Europe are fated to be governed under 
the tutelage of one or other of the great Huropean Powers. 
Modern civilisation cannot permit anachronisms within its 
own pale. If France can make of North-East Africa a 
prosperous State, beneficial alike to governor and governed, 
then she will deserve to set her achievement beside Egypt 
and take rank as one of the greatest colonising Powers. 
She has high qualities for the task, for she is infinitely 
more elastic in her methods than Germany, and does not 
seek to import an irrelevant Kuropean officialism; and 
she has also a remarkable instinct for sound finance, 
without which colonisation is a castle of sand. Our 
one fear is that she may fail if confronted with 
a complex society and religion and long-settled national 
traditions. She has been less successful in Algeria 
than in Senegal, and even in Indo-China there is always 
the risk that she may run counter to some cherished 
Chinese or Malay institution or dogma. For the French 
political mind, while elastic enough in civil affairs, is apt 
to be intolerant of a moral, religious, or speculative creed 
at the opposite pole to her own. Britain has been content 
to accept the inevitable and give it her protection: France 
has an inclination to proselytise and bring up to date. 
There is a chance—though, we hope, a small one—that the 
new theory of colonial policy may forget that institutions, 
however excellent, are better when engrafted upon the 
national life of a people than when set up after a root- 
and-branch destruction. 





A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN IRISH POLITICS. 


by has always seemed reasonable to suppose that the 

rapprochement between landlords and tenants in 
Ireland, which took shape first in the Land Conference at 
the end of 1902, issuing in the scheme that furnished the 
basis for the Land Purchase Act of last year, might, and 
probably would, bear fruit in other directions. Nor could 
any real friend of Ireland fail to hope that such would be 
the case. The long-standing alienation in feeling and 
aim between the principal social classes in that country— 
an alienation greatly deepened and intensified by the 
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Land League agitation—has been profoundly painful to 
contemplate, both in itself and as being highly unfavourable 
to economic and general progress. It was, therefore, one 
of the most gratifying features of the movement which 
resulted in the Land Purchase Act that on both sides it 
was avowedly directed, not towards the removal of the old 
proprietorial class, on however liberal terms, but towards 
facilitating their remaining in the country side by side and 
in friendly relations with the new proprietors. That being 
so, it is impossible not to welcome any fresh evidence of 
an endeavour in any influential quarters to develop and 
strengthen those friendly relations. 

Sympathetic interest is thus inevitably and rightfully 
aroused by the announcement of the formation among the 
group of landlords who were instrumental in bringing 
about the Land Conference of a new organisation aiming 
at the promotion in Ireland of “a union of all moderate 
and progressive opinion, irrespective of creed or class ; 
to discourage sectarian strife and class animosities, 
from whatever source arising ; to co-operate in recreating 
and promoting industrial enterprise; and to advocate 
all practical measures of reform.” The existence of 
the temper which is expressed in this declaration is in 
itself an important gain to the welfare of Ireland; it 
cannot be too widely spread ; and an association—the title 
chosen is the Irish Reform Association—is the naturai 
means of spreading it. The provisional Organising Com- 





mittee of the new body, we are told, consists of Lord 
Dunraven, Sir Algernoon Coote, Colonel Hutchinson Pos, | 
Mr. Lindsay Talbot Crosbie, and Colonel Everard, all, or | 
almost all, of whom were conspicuously connected with | 
the promotion or the actual working of the Land Con- | 
ference ; and that fact cannot fail to give them a consider- | 
able advantage in advocating the more extended enterprise | 
of which they are now in charge, both with members of 
their own class and with many others. When one con- | 
siders the infinity of mischief which has been worked ! 
in Ireland in the past simply by the prevalence of a ! 
spirit the opposite of that indicated in the opening 
paragraph of the programme of the Irish Reform Asso- 
ciation—the spirit which has rejoiced in the accentuation 
of “ sectarian strife and class animosities ”—it is impossible 
not to reflect with pleasure on the diminution of strain, 
and the economy of energy for good objects, which may be 
effected by any widespread response to the influential 
appeal now made for a new era of good feeling. If that 
temper were to be at all generally applied—for example, 
in the sphere of the working of the Land Purchase Act, in 
that of county administration, and in promoting a solution 
of the question of University education—the face of affairs 
in Ireland would be steadily and rapidly changed for the 
better. It would amount, in fact, to a beneficent revo- 
lution in moral climate. And we do not believe that those 
who sought to bring it about would find themselves 
struggling against any overpowering forces of resistance. 
The large majority of Irishmen of all classes cordially 
prefer to be on pleasant terms with their neighbours, and 
would welcome and follow a resolute lead from any justly 
respected quarter towards the dissipation of old or recent 
estrangements. They have learned a good deal of the 
virtues of co-operation from that excellent patriot, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, and the season is opportune for urging 
them to apply that principle, and the mood which is 
essential to its success, in many other spheres besides those 
in which they have already been adopted. 

The Irish Reform Association, therefore, is in many 
respects happy in the moment of its inauguration, and 
may reasonably hope to effect considerable advances 
towards the diffusion of a temper of conciliation and 
goodwill. Its defect lies in the vagueness of the 
language in which for the present it couches its indication 
of the concrete ends towards which it proposes to invite its 
adherents to direct their efforts. In the forefront of those 
objects there is placed the “ devolution to Ireland of a larger 
measure of local government than she now possesses.” 
Such an arrangement is declared to be compatible with 
the Parliamentary union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
to which the founders of the Irish Reform Association 
profess their firm attachment. They consider, however, 
that “ this devolution, while avoiding matters of Imperial 
concern and subjects of common interest to the Kingdom 
as a whole, would be beneficent to Ireland, and would 





relieve the Imperial Parliament of a mass of business with 


which it cannot now deal satisfactorily, and which occupies 
its time to the detriment of more important concerns,” In 
particular, they hold that the administration of Irish 
finance might be decentralised, or localised, in such a 
manner as would secure for it “the application of local 
knowledge, interest, and ability without in any way 
sacrificing the ultimate control over the estimates pre- 
sented, or in respect of the audit of money expended, at 
present possessed by the Imperial Parliament.” Apart 
from the suggestion of fiscal Chamberlainism which 
has been plausibly regarded as implied in a sentence re- 
ferring to the possibility of “expanding the resources 
of revenue” in Ireland, there is, no doubt, much that 
is attractive in the prospect which is thus held out 
from the points of view of Irish welfare and of Parlia- 
mentary efficiency. But in the absence of any indica- 
tion as to the nature of the authority or authorities by 
which Irish finances would be directly administered, it 
is impossible to form any confident judgment as to the 
chances that the suggested system would work in a satis- 
factory fashion. In view of the manner in which an 
administrative deadlock requiring for its solution legisla- 
tion of a coercive character has been brought about by 
a spirit of ingeniously concerted recalcitrance on the part 
of county authorities in Wales, public opinion here would 
probably hesitate long before sanctioning the establish- 
ment of any directly, or even indirectly, elective central 
authority in Ireland endowed with the immediate control 
of finances. In all probability, Mr. Redmond, who has 
been supporting his appeal to Irish-Americans for funds 
for a fresh Home-rule propaganda by stating that the 
Land Purchase Act is a machine for the recovery of 
Ireland’s legislative independence, would frankly own 
that any such financial authority as is dimly hinted 
at by the Irish Reform Association would be remorse- 
lessly utilised for the same national object, and, indeed, 
the reception of the proposal by the Nationalist Press is 
proof positive. No similar objection applies, so far as 


; we can see, to the desire expressed in the programme of 


the Irish Reform Association for an extension to Ireland 
of the system of private Bill legislation now in force with 
regard to Scotland. That, however, is the only definite 
proposal embodied in the programme. The solution of 
the problem of higher education, the remodelling and 
co-ordinating of education generally, and the provision of 
suitable housing accommodation for the working class 
are included among objects “ most deserving of imme- 
diate attention, and which afford the most reasonable 
prospect of attaining practical results.” But no outlined 
solutions are suggested of these problems. In fact, the 
Reform programme at present before the country is little 
more than an appeal for the application of a broad and 
liberal temper to the treatment of a number of out- 
standing questions. Its authors may prove to have con- 
structive legislative capacity, but, beyond the assistance 
which they gave towards the framing of the Land 
Purchase Act, there is no evidence in that direction as yet. 
An association for the propagation of good feeling may, 
no doubt, do much good; but a political organisation 
must have definite views both as to ends and as to means. 
Until, therefore, the Reform Association has put forward 
a distinct policy, any final judgment on its merits must 
necessarily be reserved. Its spirit, so far as yet exhibited, 
deserves cordial commendation; but before any forecast 
of its future can be safely made we must know that its 
leaders can think questions out clearly and wisely, and 
can stand firmly to their conclusions on matters of prin- 
ciple under whatever pressure, while ready for compromise 
on points of subordinate importance. It should also be 
remembered that the fact that the members of the 
Association are professed Unionists does not relieve the 
Unionist party from scrutinising and criticising with the 
utmost care every development of this policy. 





INDIAN TRADERS IN THE COLONIES. 


i who are interested in the future of the Empire— 
ys philanthropists as well as politicians—should read 
carefully the Blue-book upon “The Position of British 
Indians in the Transvaal.” It is very short as compared 
with Blue-books in general, and concerned with a subject 
relatively small, the position of a few Indian traders in 
the Transvaal; but it will reveal to all who read it with 
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intelligence one of the most difficult, and perhaps dangerous, 
of the problems which now perplex the statesmen of the 
Pnited Kingdom. We shall arrive by degrees at a system 
of managing Asiatic labourers without more compulsion than 
that customary at home—namely, the strong compulsion of 
verty—but there is a question beyond that which is even 
more complicated. What are we to do with that number of 
dark men, mainly our own Indian subjects, who desire for 
various purposes, chiefly of trade, to settle within a por- 
tion of our dominions which white men desire for their 
exclusive use ? The quest ion seems at first sight simple 
enough, for we all desire that they should be treated in all 
respects except that of political privilege exactly as their 
white rivals are treated,—that is, should be free to go and 
come, to trade, manufacture, or farm, without any restric- 
tions except those which arise from obedience to the 
general law. Many, indeed, desire this with a sort 
of passion. It seems to them monstrous that any of 
his Majesty’s subjects should not within his Majesty's 
dominions enjoy the full liberties of citizens without refer- 
ence either to colour or to creed. Weclaim every liberty in 
the countries which they populate, and ought in abstract 
justice to grant the same liberty to them in the countries 
in which we exercise political power. ‘This, in truth, is, 
and must remain, the ideal; but it is not an ideal which 
statesmen can hope to reach at a bound, or very speedily, 
even as nations count time. There is an ocean of prejudice 
to be crossed, and some rocks of right reason to be care- 
fully charted and avoided. 
The Colonists, whom we cannot control except by 
persuasion, are for the present immutably opposed to 
that course. They say, and to a great extent say truly, 
that complete freedom for the dark-skinned trader 
means in many places ruin for the white man, and 
to that ruin they will not submit. They are, they 
declare, unable to compete with him in the struggle 
for the possession of the smaller trades. As shopkeepers, 
as agriculturists, as artisans of the skilled kind, the 
Asiatic has at least the intelligence of the European ; has 
afar more devoted industry—an industry, indeed, which 
forgets the objects of life in the determination to accumu- 
late the means of living—and a power of underselling 
which is not entirely derived from a willingness to take 
less, but is based upon a difference of habits which has 
been ingrained by centuries of successful practice. ‘The 
Asiatic is usually a vegetarian, does not drink alcohol in 
any form, and does not, so long as he has access to fresh air, 
care greatly about overcrowding. He can live, that is, at 
less than half the cost to the European; and if he sacrifices 
that half in his prices, he still makes a profit equal to that 
of his rival. The European, who thinks himself by right 
of his colour the superior man, and by right of his 
nationality the ultimate ruler of the State, simply will 
not bear a competition so ruinous, and wherever he has 
the power either excludes his competitor altogether, or 
places him under restrictions which, as the competitor has 
been a member of an old civilised society, are much more 
galling than exclusion. In Australia and British America 
the exclusion is in theory complete, though in practice 
the rules are a little complicated by the presence of traders 
who were admitted before the laws were passed. In South 
Africa the idea is to impose educational tests which the 
immigrants cannot satisfy—they know languages, for 
instance, of much literary finish, but they do not know 
English, which is the one selected—restrictions as to 
residence which are regarded as humiliating, a system of 
passes which to those accustomed to British freedom is 
nearly intolerable, and rules which virtually prohibit 
settlement beyond the cities. That such restrictions are 
unjust is practically admitted by the British Government 
in Mr. Lyttelton’s despatches, and though they are not at 
present politically dangerous, they may become so. We 
say they are not dangerous because we think that. so 
able a man as Sir M. M. Bhownaggree rather exaggerates 
when he pleads that they will excite discontent in India. 
The masses of the people of India will never hear of them, 
and those who will hear are accustomed to much more 
vexatious restrictions upon free action arising from the 
rules of caste. It does not appear to them monstrous that 
a caste having power should confine certain privileges to 
itself. And we say that it may become dangerous because 
we think that if Japan wins in the great struggle now 
raging, her rulers may protest very warmly against the 











exclusion of their people, especially from Australia, and 
even commence reprisals which we may not then have full 
power either to denounce or to prevent. They mean to be 
great people, at least in the Pacific. 

What, then, is the road out? We can, we confess, see 
none for the present, except that followed by his Majesty’s 
Government,—i.e., to declare the restrictions adopted to be 
within the prerogative of the Colonial Legislatures, and to 
induce those Legislatures by every recognised method of 
political persuasion to malte those restrictions as little 
galling as their inherent injustice permits them to be. 
This has been our course in Australia and British America, 
and the traders affected cannot, therefore, plead that they 
have had no warning. No doubt the argument in the 
case of South Africa is more complicated, because, as 
the majority there is already dark-coloured, the white 
settlers cannot plead their fear of depravation of blood. 
But still, statesmen have to deal with facts as they are, 
and the white Colonists of South Africa are far more 
afraid of Asiatics, except as day labourers, than they 
are of any variety of the African-born. They want to 
keep out, or at all events restrict, the trading class even 
more carefully than the labourers. Up to a certain point, 
the right of legislation is with them. The essential thing, 
therefore, is to urge them to make the restrictions as lenient 
and as little humiliating as possible. We do not see, for 
instance, why respectable natives of India should object to 
be confined to particular quarters, provided that such 
quarters are comfortable and not mere compounds. An 
Asiatic suburb is quite conceivable in which the traders 
and their servants, subject always to sanitary laws, could 
house themselves as they please, in buildings regulated 
mainly by their means. That is the American system on 
the coasts of the Pacific, and an Indian “ town” would be 
free from most of the just objections alleged to the 
existence of “China towns.” The difficulty which Sir 
M. M. Bhownaggree so cleverly suggests, that Indian 
guests whom even the Colonists would be willing to 
honour might be subjected to humiliating restrictions, 
could be easily obviated by a system of passports granted 
by the Indian Governors and Commissioners. The rigid 
inspection which is necessary even in ovr Indian towns 
could be made very little harassing by a careful selection 
of inspectors, by the employment of trustworthy Asiatic 
doctors, and by the appointment of a sufficient number of 
female inspectors. The great object, in fact, should be to 
remove from the restrictions that taint of insult which the 
Asiatic immigrants of the better class will, no doubt, perceive 
inthem. Mere inequality of rights does not, in the Hindoo 
mind at all events, involve that taint, and we are unwilling 
to believe that Colonists, if once relieved of their fear of a 
rush of Asiatic immigrants, will fail to draw a distinction 
between the civilised peoples of India and the uncivilised 
masses around them. It is not quite honest to forget 
that here in Eagland we have not the economic com- 
petition of Asiatics to dread, or that the masses of our 
people would certainly not bear with equanimity the 
prospect of the immigration of a million of coloured men. 
At the same time, it is obvious that no final settlement of 
so difficult a question can come from the British Govern- 
ment or the British people. No Cabinet can afford either 
to sanction the setting up of barriers against British sub- 
jects, or to dictate to a Colony on a matter of vital domestic 
importance. The urgency of this question is another 
argument for an early elected Legislature in the Trans- 
vaal, a development which every day shows to be more 
imperative. Where the people of a country have to under- 
take the responsibility of a policy, they must be given the 
machinery to declare their views. 





PEASANT INDUSTRY IN FRANCE. 
N ERIK GIVSKOV has written a remarkable article 
iV e in the Contemporary Review on “The Small 
Industries of France.” Like much else about our nearest 
neighbour, the facts come as something of a surprise. 
Englishmen are accustomed to regard the French peasant 
as purely an agriculturist,—a being between whom and the 
artisan a sharp line is drawn. M. Givskov’s picture is 
very different. In his pages the peasaut is everywhere a 
manufacturer on a small scale. Possibly it is in this fact 
that we are to look for the reason why our reading of 
French politics is occasionally so inaccurate. We think of 
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the peasant only as a very small holder, or even a labourer, 
and we credit him with all the traditional conservatism of 
the class. Yet now and again we find him welcoming, or 
at least acquiescing in, a policy, such as that now favoured 
by the Bloc, which is certainly the very opposite of con- 
servative. But if the peasant is something more than a 
small holder or a labourer, if he and his family are on a 
small scale manufacturers as well as agriculturists, their 
political action becomes more intelligible. It is the pro- 
duct of a compound nature, of the instincts and desires 
proper to two distinct classes. Consequently it is likely 
now and again to falsify all predictions based on the 
supposition that it is not compound but simple. When 
the boundary between the artisan and the labourer is very 
indistinctly traced, the dwellers on either side of the 
frontier are likely to be a mixed race. 

We will confess at once that we have read M. Givskov’s 
article with a strong sense of the need of making large 
allowances. He appears to start from the assumption 
that the English land system is inherently vicious. The 
shortcomings in our industrial position and the unsatis- 
factory condition of our industrial population “are un- 
doubtedly to be attributed to the prevailing unjust and 
preposterous land laws of Great Britain,”’—laws which 
“deny to the masses of the industrial population all access 
to the primary necessity of life and industry.” So far is 
this from being the a priori truth which M. Givskov seems 
to consider it, that, if the English land system had never 
existed, a reformer might conceivably recommend it as an 
ideal method of combining conflicting yet mutually neces- 
sary interests. Capital, intelligence, industry, he might 
say, can only have their perfect work in combination. 
Severed from one another, we have the farmer left without 
money for improvements, and the labourer without the 
guidance of a wiser head than his own. How shall we 
put an end to this unnatural divorce? By distributing 
the land among the three factors which are required for 
its proper cultivation. Then we shall have the owner 
applying his wealth to helping the farmer, the farmer 
applying his intelligence to the guidance of the labourer, 
the labourer applying his hands to the best advantage that 
money and skill can suggest and put within his reach. 
Here surely is a Utopia in which the highest triumphs of 
agriculture will be won. That is the land system with 
which Englishmen are familiar, and the fact that it has 
not yielded all the advantages which it promises on paper 
may well make us slow to take as gospel all that is 
promised us if we will but adopt this or that system in 
its place. 

M. Givskov is too sensible, however, not to admit that 
other causes have contributed to the depopulation of the 
rural districts of Great Britain. Steam drove many village 
industries to the towns, and the men who had worked at 
them had no choice but to follow on the same road. If 
the land laws deny them the proper use of the land, it is 
the growth of manufactures that has prevented them from 
making the most of their time and skill in other ways. 
Compare this state of things with that which prevails in 
France. M. Givskov has been exceptionally fortunate in 
his experiences of French travel. The comfort and cleanli- 
ness of a French village strike his eye on every side. 
« Almost every house lies half hidden behind a thicket of 
fruit and rose trees; and behind the flower-pots in the 
large windows, or sitting on the threshold, one sees the 
whole family in busy activity, turning out ribbons, laces, 
brushes, combs, knives, baskets, or whatever may be the 
special industry of the district.” The cleanliness, the 
roses and the fruit trees, of a French village have not 
made an equally strong impression upon English 
tourists. Indeed, in some cases they have rather 
been impressed by the neighbourhood of the dung- 
heap. But the picture that M. Givskov paints of 
the auxiliary industries of the French peasant is 
striking. In the neighbourhood of Lyons “ the peasant 
farmer devotes to his loom all the time that he can spare 
from his farm.” Round St. Quentin the majority of the 
weavers work on the land in the summer. Normandy is 
a land of weavers, but the industry is declining under the 
double influence of Protective duties and antiquated 
methods of production. In the Vosges hand embroidery 
occupies the women, and round Roanne fancy knitting 
employs over twenty thousand women on the farms. 
Hardware aud cutlery give employment to both sexes in 


= ——rni 

many districts. At Oyonnax, north-west of Lyo 
combs are made from celluloid and horn, some i rn 
hundred workers being collected in small factories ps 
over twelve hundred working in their own homes. pa 
electric power is brought to every house, and men can ear 
about 80 francs a month, while women can make from 
30 to 50 francs. In the mountainous country east and 
north-east of Lyons, and round Besan¢on, watch-making is 
the chief trade. In fact, there is not « distriet in Francg 
in which some industry is not carried on in the homes of 
the peasants. 

Fired by this spectacle, M. Givskov is moved to ask: 
“ Should not a corresponding degree of moderate happiness 
be brought within the reach of the remaining peasantry of 
Great Britain, and the yet greater number in Ireland?” 
The answer cannot be given without considerable qualifi- 
cations. No doubt the restoration of some village indus. 
tries would go far to improve the condition of the agri. 
cultural labourer. But is the condition of the French 
labourer one that we can wish to reproduce in this country? 
Hardly so in all respects. It is a very curious feature in 
M. Givskov’s picture that it contains two at least of the 
conditions which English philanthropists have of late been 
striving to abolish. In England one of the éhief obstacles 
to any considerable advance in the economical position of 
women is the competition of women not dependent, or only 
in part dependent, on their own labour. But in France 
the wives and daughters of the peasantry are the backbone 
of the industries which M. Givskov describes. The 
earnings of these women appear to vary greatly, but in 
some cases they are not more than a franc a day. By the 
side of a great number of women living at home, and in 
part supported by the earnings of the husband, the chances 
of the French spinster must be poor indeed. Another 
point to which attention has lately been drawn in this 
country is the improvement in the condition of women and 
children which is effected by their being brought together 
in factories instead of working at home. The regulations 
of the actory Acts are not always easy to enforce even in 
the sphere which they are meant to cover, but im the home 
even the few of them that apply to single houses are 
seldom enforced at all. Where is it that overcrowding is 
most prevalent? In the house, or the part of a house, 
where a single family lives secure in the Englishman's 
castle. Where are sanitary arrangements at their worst, 
where are the precautions against the ill-health to which 
certain trades expose the workers in them most neglected? 
The answer again is,—In the house. It would seem, 
therefore, that the changes which M. Givskov wishes 
to see introduced into this country would go directly 
against two promising efforts towards the improve- 
ment of the position, whether of women or of workers 
generally. Nor do the circumstances in which the male 
peasants sometimes work compare at all favourably with 
those which govern the same labour in factories. In the 
cutlery industry at Thiers, for example, M. Givskov tells 
us that “the workshops are on a level with the river, and 
the grinders have to lie all day on their stomachs on a 
board grinding the knives. In order to guard against 
rheumatism in the cold and damp atmosphere each of 
them has placed on his loin a large dog who sleeps as long as 
his master works. But they have attained to a high degree 
of division of labour, and many of the processes—polish- 
ing for instance—being carried out by the wife and 
children {the latter, we imagine, unfettered by any restric- 
tion as to age or hours], they turn out an immense 
quantity of work without neglecting in the least the 
cultivation of their fields.” We cannot but fancy that if 
this description were true of any one working under “the 
unjust and preposterous land laws of Great Britain, 
M. Givskov would take a less rosy view of his circum- 
stances. All the same, the article is extremely interesting, 
and well deserves the attention of all who are concerned 
with the problem of “back to the land.” That a solution 
will be found in the combination of agricultural and 
manufacturing labour in the same workers seems to us 
improbable; but that it would be greatly helped on by 
the prosecution of them in the same district we fully 
believe. Agriculture would then have a market close at 
hand, and manufactures would be carried on in conditions 
at once more healthful and more economical. 
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THE ART OF PROPHECY. 

HE limits of the liberty of prophesying in scientific 
T inquiry is a matter which has been hotly disputed since 
the beginning of science itself. Bacon, who more than any other 
philosopher created the method in which anticipation is recog- 
nised as an aid to discovery, professed to think poorly of it. 
“Teta ratio humana praematura, anticipans, eta rebus temere 
et citius quam oportuit abstracta,” he called it in one of his 
stately prefaces, and elsewhere he speaks of it as a risky 
method, which contrasts unfavourably with his safe and pro- 
ductive “ interpretatio naturae.” But he was not true to his 
faith. He was as fond of “Pisgah-sights”’ as other mortals, 
and often left his slow inductive path for an adjacent peak 
from which he could forecast the judgment of “ the next 
ages.” We may be sure, however illogical the practice were 
proved to be, mankind would still resort to it, for to guess at 
what the view may be on the other side before you have 
reached the head of the pass is an instinct deep-rooted in 
human nature. But there are prophecies and prophecies. 
Some are illogical and fantastic enough ; others are syllogisms 
wanting one premise; others, again, are perfect syllogisms, 
but have not yet acquired the link to reality to constitute 
them facts. In the Cornhill for September Mr. J. D. Rogers 
has written a most interesting and instructive study of 
what he calls “Scientific Prophecies,” meaning rather fore- 
casts concerned with the subject-matter of science than 
prophecies which follow a scientific method. He provides 
an amazing assortment, united only by the single fact that 
they all at some time or other proved true. Some are mere 
fantastic guesses ; some were based Ly their authors on trivial 

or inaccurate grounds, and proved by later generations to 

jeestablished on profound verities. Anticipation is justified 
not only by its practical value as a means to discovery, but 
by the very constitution of our knowledge. If life in its 
different manifestations is an organic structure, governed by 
fixed and intelligible principles, then there must be a real 
similarity between its form at different epochs. What has 
been will tend to occur again, since any set of conditions will 
tend to reproduce itself. ‘There is nothing new under the sun, 
in the sense that there is nothing isolated and unrelated, 
nothing which has not already appeared in some cognate 
manifestation. This is the justification for the more serious 
scientific forecasts, since it is obviously permissible to argue 
that when a set of conditions appears similar to, but not 
identical with, a former set, a similar but not identical result 
will follow. It is a legitimate deduction, but the element of 
speculation exists in the difference which is presumed. The 
scientist who can best forecast this difference will be the most 

successful prophet. But prophecy is justifiable, also, for a 
precisely opposite reason. All our inductions are incomplete ; 
there is a permanent possibility of some unseen element which 
has been omitted. In practical life and in ordinary specula- 
tion we assume the substantial adequacy of cur knowledge. 
But the prophet is justified in assuming the contrary, if he 
pleases; and if he speculates on the existence of error, there is 
always the chance that some unlooked-for circumstance may 
crop up to support him. Scientific laws, as Mr. Rogers says, 
“resemble a decree nist in the Divorce Court, which some 
King’s Proctor may at any time intervene and upset.” The 
maxim which justifies the first kind of prophecy is, “ There is 
nothing new under the sun”; while the second kind relies on 
the paradox, “ The unexpected always happens.” 

The literature of the world is full of prophecies which have 
come true, and it is an amusing task to classify some of them 
ina prophetic class-list. If we take them in a descending 
scale of reason, we come first to those anticipations which are 
no prophecies, but are the dim reports of obscure facts. 
When Lucian in his “ Vera Historia” describes with great 
accuracy the kangaroo, he is probably not inventing or 
prophesying, but giving the wild tale of some forgotten 
adventurer. So, also, with Herodotus’s account of Central 


African pigmies, or Ptolemy's description of Equatorial | 


show ranges. Leaving this pedestrian class, we come to that 
respectable form of prophecy which consists in deductions 
from data which are too obscure and subtle to be obvious to a 


man's contemporaries. Such are the anticipations of states- 


men, who, having a truer insight into the tendencies of | 


national life than others, can forecast its future developments. 
When Lord Chesterfield foretells the French Revolution, when 





Disraeli forecasts modern Imperial developments and modern 
social changes, we are justified in attributing such prophecies 
to real arguments from facts not commonly perceived. To 
the same class belong those prophecies which have failed, as 
when Adams on the eve of the French Revolution saw a long 
period of peace and prosperity in store for France, but 
immediate anarchy for England, or when de Tocqueville 
declared that America must remain an agricultural country 
with no large fortunes among her citizens. Both Adams and 
de Tocqueville thought they argued from good data, but they 
read their data wrong. If any of Mr. Wells’s “ Anticipa- 
tions” should come true—which heaven forbid!—he may 
claim to have acted on the same principle. There is more 
guesswork in our third class, which we may call “ intelligent 
anticipations,” as opposed to complete arguments. In such 
cases, 2 man, perceiving certain conditions which are identical 
with some in another set, infers the complete identity of 
both sets,—an inaccurate deduction in logic, but a most 
approved method in practice. When Wellington at Assaye 
assumed the existence of a ford behind a hill, arguing from his 
former experience of Indian landscape, and thereby won the 
battle, he was pursuing this method. The world is assumed to 
be symmetrical ; three sides of a square are supposed to imply 
the fourth side, anda broken arc of a circle “the perfect round.” 
Sometimes this devotion to symmetry is based upon such 
ample knowledge as to be practically a complete argument: 
sometimes it is merely freakish, the method of a crank who 
believes that Nature runs into circles or figures of eight, or 
some such fantasia. The old Ionian doctrine of zxpary bax, in 
which modern science sees an anticipation of ions and electrons, 
was probably framed from a shallow confidence in symmetry. 
The physiologist Gulliver gave Mars two moons, because the 
earth has one and Jupiter four, and Mars comes between the 
earth and Jupiter. He also thought that the day on Mars 
must be longer than the month, and he calculated the time that 
its moons took to go round it,—all of which Professor Hall 
proved by rigorous science in 1877. But the amazing instance 
of this method was the performance of the Russian Mendeléjeff 
about 1870. It suddenly occurred to him to range the sixty- 
three known elements in rows, seven deep by twelve, in order 
of their atomic weights, leaving a certain number of 
blanks. Then it seemed to him that his ranks grouped 
themselves into family parties, which he proceeded to 
adjust by denying the atomic weights of some of the 
elements which proved refractory. He invented elements to 
fill the vacant niches, giving them weights and qualities 
according to his family theory ; and lo and behold! in the last 
thirty years nearly all his wild prophecies have been proved 
correct. Although buttressed by vast knowledge, yet his 
results, as Mr. Rogers says, “were ultimately derived from a 
childlike belief in symmetry, diversified by an equally child- 
like belief in what I call alternate correspondence.” There is 
one final form of “ intelligent anticipation,” where an inquirer 
sees the end of his inquiry by a kind of imaginative insight, and 
takes a short cut to get to it, anticipating the result of 
the last few stages. Such an act is not only justifiable, but 
inevitable, for to any man who has long centred his mind on 
one subject, the end must become a certainty long before the 
last stages of ratiocination are complete. In throwing his 
mind forward, he adopts a course which in itself is strictly 
scientific. 

Our last class of prophecies are those of pure speculation, 
where there is no pretence of reasoned argument. Such, 
perhaps, were Cyrano de Bergerac’s balloons and phonographs, 
and his theory of sun-heat purged of light and sunlight 
purged of heat. Such are certainly the anticipations of the 
poets, as when Shakespeare forecasts the telegraph and 
that sphere music which is too subtle for mortal ears. 
Any man of a lively fancy, who knows enough of human 
nature to realise its abiding needs, can enumerate future 
discoveries by the dozen with a fair chance that perhaps one 
in a thousand may be realised within a century. ‘To the same 
class belong the curious anticipations by native tribes, which 
| generally take the form of news known, when by no conceiv- 
able means could information have reached them by ordinary 
channels. ‘I'he present writer believes that this phenomenon, 
which some have explained by telepathy, is simply a form of 
The native is an inveterate guesser, and since 





anticipation. 
| his tongue never ceases, and his invention is active, he makes 
enough attempts to be fairly certain.of stumbling now and 
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then on the truth. After all, in this class of prophecy we 
must remember that for every true guess which captures our 
imagination there have been many thousands of false ones. 





LEVANTINE CITIES. 

a are no sadder countries to travel in than the 

desolate lands about the Aegean. Plants and beasts 
and man have never prospered there in their struggle with 
the earth, and now what little they had gained is being lost 
again. The great landscapes are made up of nothing but soil 
and stones. Trees and shrubs imitate the rocks in their hard 
lines and colours; and great cities, fallen in ruins, seem to 
have been subdued and incorporated by the predominant 
earth. 

The eeriness of a ruined city, the most eerie of natural 
things, is not independent of the manner of its introduction. 
Should a Londoner be transported on a flying carpet straight 
from Piccadilly to Nicopolis, probably he would remain quite 
unaffected by admiration or wonder, except at the novelty of 
the means of transit. To each such scene there is the proper 
approach, 

The true initiation to Nicopolis is by a day’s ride through 
the gorges of Pindus, sloping towards the west, where the 
green torrents of Acheron leap and glimmer under ‘high 
precipices of dark rock, sometimes foaming through narrow 
channels, sometimes gliding in circling pools among round 
white stones, the pavement of a sunless gorge. Far above the 
river the sun gleams on the white clothes of Vlach goatherds, 
and lights the brown shoulders of the hills with a golden 
glow against the blue. As the day passes, the mountains 
fade out into a marshy plain, mingled with which run inlets 
from a shallow land-locked bay. By the low margin the 
traveller rides suddenly into a Romaa town, angular masses 
of fallen brick, the long rounded mounds of the Circus, a few 
bold blocks of building clothed with vegetation, their outlines 
softened into the natural shapes of earth. A great theatre 
stands down by the long waves that ripple up across the 
sands. In its crumbling corridors and antechambers there 
is no sound but the slow, pulsating murmur from the sea. 

At the other end of the Levant, the last day’s journey to 
Nicaea leads across a cultivated plain baked hard and dry by 
the sun and shelterless from the dust and blazing heat. The 


rare villages seem trying to sink into the earth to escape the | 


sunlight. Their flat-roofed houses, all equal in height, look 
like little natural terraces, scarcely distinguishable from the 
surrounding plain but for the single white minaret that 
marks the mosque in each. No wayfarers venture into 
the heat of the day; except perhaps a panting, dusty 
Pasha in his fly, forced abroad by administrative cares; 
or a squat Tartar driving his pack-train down from the 
plateau of Olympus, which hangs like a cloud high up in 
the sky upon the horizon, its base concealed in haze. 
Towards evening the track winds over a range of low hills. 
The dusty maize-fields disappear, and in their place come 
shrubberies of stiff dry arbutus, covering the slopes so densely 
that for hours there is nothing to be seen but their sapless 
crinkled growth, until the watershed is past and the next 
plain appears below. A lake stretches along the foot of the 
hills. At its farther end the sun has just set, leaving the 
water shining with a pearly lustre. Round the nearer end 
roll dark velvet billows of ilex, their spray the silver foliage of 
clive woods. Where the waters pierce farthest into the forest 
a double circle of towers rises above the trees. Tall and 
narrow upon the inner wall,and short and strong upon the 
outer, the towers are set alternately; and towards the four 
quarters of the compass four square masses of building, 
ancient Roman gates, arch themselves frowningly across the 
visible tracks that still lead along their old courses into the 
town. 

“Chelebi! Chelebi!’* sings the guide, enlivening his 
tedious journey with a long nasal chant; “this is Isnik, 
Ixnik, Isnik! Emperors of Rim dweit there of old. Behold 
it! a village in the wide dominions of the Pa-a-adishah.” 
Since the Turk came, the town within the walls has 
shrivelled, like a dry nut in its shell, to a handful of poor 
wooden huts, lying among little fields and gardens. There is 
the tomb of a Mahommedan saint, very sacred and very 
greasy. But scattered among the trees stand old Byzantine 





Ti 
churches, the meeting-places of Councils, brilliant with 
i.agmentary frescoes and mosaic; and as darkness obliterates 
the ugly details of decay the wonderful perfection of the 
fortifications, the beautiful proportions of their strong right. 
angled outlines, the strange Eastern touches in their detail 
suggest no thought of the present, but recreate in impression 
and imagination the days of their Byzantine builders, 4 
secret stair for the defenders gives access to the inner rampart 
on the landward side. Beyond the lake the sky is filled with 
the liquid emerald splendour which is the twilight of an 
Anatolian day. Below there lies a narrow belt of white 
water, the background of a black line of walls and towers 
thrown into strong relief against the light. The village 
buffaloes trample past below, driven to their evening bath; 
or is it the vanguard of Palaeologus, marching to reconquer 
the Empire of the East ? 

Nicopolis has lost its human associations and faded back 
into the earth. Nicaea remains unaltered by time: it hag 
perished by no catastrophe; but its vitality has gradually 
dwindled and disappeared, leaving perfect and uninjured the 
dead shell of mediaeval life. Back again across the Aegean, 
in the dazzling atmosphere of Greece, there is a town of 
classic times, Oneirocastro, which has suffered a rarer 
change. Age has etherealised it among its secret crags 
into a magic city, shining with the rainbow colours aid 
shaped in the visionary forms of fairyland. The path 
to it winds among rounded golden hills that rise slowly 
towards a group of distant peaks. Their lower slopes 
are in the shade, where pale-grey aloes in the gloomy 
cypress woods look like the waving wings of spirits wan. 
dering in Limbo. The sunlight burns above upon sheets of 
crimson oleander flowers. Over great tracts there is a metallic 
gleam, like the sheen upon a beetle’s wing, where the growth 


_ of dry star thistles floats as lightly as a mist upon the hill- 


side. Gorgeous butterflies, too lazy to fly, make little patches 
of mosaic on the hot ground. Strange insects glitter among 
the stones in enamelled armour of green and brown; and 
lizards like sapphire arrows shoot in pursuit. The air is so 
clear and full of light that it seems to shine with a faint 
phosphorescence of its own, bathing all it touches with its 
luminosity. 

This fiery loveliness is the preparation ; but Oneirocastro 
itself is built high up on one of those peaks seen all day upon 
the sky-line, and is not reached till after nightfall, when the 
moon is up. The ancient track to it ascends a cone of marble, 
bristling with sharp spikes of splintered rock, and shattered at 
the summit into a group of natural spires, whose points rise 
into the open flood of moonlight. The marble glistens, 
wherever the moonbeams fall, with a weird green light. 
Elsewhere everything is profoundly dark. From time to 
time a stone-cicala sends from its cranny a loud, shrill 
ery. The lighted spaces seem thin and unreal, as if they 
had no greater substance than night air distorted to the 
vision by enchantment. In the most brightly illuminated 
spot, at the foot of a crag which forms the foundation of the 
crowning spires, a single high rampart is vaguely seen, lost at 
either end in the darkness. Its smooth stone surfaces, with- 
out seam or flaw, stand in a straight, unbroken line among the 
rocks along the hillside, guarding the imagined hall, whose 
columns must rise somewhere out of sight and hidden far 
above among the pinnacles. There lives the magician at 
whose spell these shimmering unrealities grew from the 
moonlight. In a moment they will fade; but perhaps before 
they vanish some shadowy procession of laurel-bearing youths 
will pass along the hill, some quiet strain of old Delphic song 
will be heard among the crags, bringing assurance that here 
time has but purified, and not destroyed. 

Oneirocastro is hard to find. But whoever will travel long 
and far in the hot summer-time, searching through all the 
recesses of Attica, and Thessaly, and the Peloponnese, may 
come upon it at last, unexpectedly, perhaps in a familiar 
place which he has passed and seen, unseeing, a hundred 
times. 





THE WESSEX FOGGER. 
HE term “fogger,” as readers of “The Scouring of the 
White Horse” are aware, is a Wessex variant of 
“fodderer,” and signifies the man who tends and feeds the 
“cow cattle” and the pigs. Among the North Downs the 
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small farms, though consisting in the main of arable land, 


jnclude as a rule a few acres of pasture along the streams or 
in the lower fields, that supply grazing for a few head of stock. 
The working staff of such holdings comprises, in addition to 
the farmer, the carter, who ranks next to him in importance, 
the “ fogger,” and a couple of lads, all of whom are hired for 
the year at the Michaelmas Fair, the pledge of the agreement 


the world through sad-coloured spectacles, and singles out 
Mothers’ Meetings for particular reprobation. “What fur 
do ’um go to them sewin’ parties ?” he questions, his own lips 
supplying the answer. “’Tis fur nothen but to see some 
comp’ny an’ to chatter. When a lot o’ oomans gets together, 
they talks an’ talks, an’ them as has summat to say lets them 
know't as ha’ nothen. "Tis they Mothers’ Meetin’s—you an’ 
the rest on ’ee—as helps to kip parson an’ his fambly.” The 





being a shilling which the employer tenders as “earnest 
money.” The tale of hands is completed by one or two day 
labourers, who are liable to dismissal at short notice during 
slack seasons. The carter drives the plough and the harrow, 
he sows and carries the crops, and is responsible for the work 
and the welfare of the farm horses. If a colt has to be broken, 
he is present assisting in the process when he does not himself 
conduct it; if “ the guv’nor” purchases additions to his stable, 
it devolves upon the carter to fetch them home to their new 
quarters, which not infrequently entails a three days’ tramp 
from the adjacent county; when corn or straw have to be 
conveyed to a distance, he accompanies the teams and duly 
consigns the goods to merchant or to railway official. 

The fogger, unlike the other farm servants, is never 
“on the land.” His duties lie about the homestead; his 
time is divided between the farmyard and the meadows. 
He knows the idiosyncrasies of each one of his charges, and 
calls them all by their names. In the early summer morning, 
before the sun hys dried the dew-drenched flowers, and while 
the birds are sti!l twittering over their toilets, a light sleeper 
may hear through his dreams the fogger’s voice calling his 
cows from the orchard where they have spent the night to 
the milking-shed in the yard close by. “Come, Daisy, Dinah, 
Spot, and Clover; come along, then. Come an, I tells ‘ee! 
Ge-et tup, ye lazy, blank, blank critturs!” he cries in a 
crescendo scale of persuasion, impatience, and anger, as they 


lady who, by the purchase of the garments she hems at the 
meetings, contributes so materially towards the support of 
the Church, represents Thomas’s second venture in the 
lottery of marriage. Sad to relate, he scarcely regards her 
as one of its prizes. “My pooer wife,” he is fond of 
remarking when certain moods disturb his equanimity— 
“my pooer wife lies in the churchyard; the ooman I’ve 
got now is a naesty temper,—clane, ’ee knaw, but a naesty 
temper, wi’ a wunnerful likin’ fur gi’ein’ ma jaw-pie to 
my meals.” He tells in racy fashion the story of a 
brief suit he paid to a slatternly maiden while he was yet 
but a stripling. “When Joe Trimble, that’s a friend o’ mine, 
wur coortin’ his missus he axed I to goo along «wi’ ’un, ‘’cos,’ 
sez he, ‘she be sartin sure to bring another wench along o’ 
she; so I can walk wi’ my wench, an’ you can walk wi’ 
tother.’ I went wi’ Joe, an’ us hadn't gone far athert the hills 
when us sin the two a-comin’ to meet we. So he walked wi’ 
his’n, an’ I walked wi’ t’other. We went shocketin’ along the 
road till us knocked up agin some young fellers from the 
village. ‘Hello, Tommy,’ they hollered, ‘do ’ee like taters, 
then?’ ‘ Aye, I likes ’um well anuff,’ I sez, wonderin’ what 
um wur a-drivin’ at. But when I looked behind my wench, 
I sin two girt holes in her stockin’s at the back o’ her 
heels, what you could ha’ put two girt taters into. I didn’t 
ha’ no moor to say to she, fur that kind o’ ooman ’udn’t 





manifest not the slightest inclination to obey. A sounding 
thwack follows, and the soft “pad-pad” of the hoofs in the | 
grass is somewhat accelerated. Our dignified English cows are | 
no more disposed to hurry themselves than is their keeper. (The | 
stolid Wessex cowman, with his long leisurely stride and his 
deep call, which seldom rises above a muttered thunder of 
expletive, presents a ludicrous contrast to his Alpine confrére, 
who runs, stumbles, gesticulates, shouts, until the echoes 
ring with his “Ah-h houp!”) Seconded by his busy stick, he 
eventually succeeds in transmitting some of his super- 
fluous energy to the cattle that scamper down the rocky 
path after a fashion calculated to make insular bovine 
hair stand on end. ‘The fogger having “persuaded” his 
charges into the shed, dons his cow-gown, or milking 
jacket, and an ancient hat that for many years has 
enjoyed a close acquaintance with cows. Placing his 
stool beside the meek matron who heads the line, he sets 
the warm white stream tinkling into the pail. When the milk 
is “set ’’—poured, that is, into the pans ranged ready for its 
reception in the dairy—he releases the animals, and leaves 
them in the yard while he goes to breakfast. At seven o'clock 
he returns, drives them out to pasture, and making his way 
once more to the farm, occupies the remainder of the 
morning in attending to the pigs, in cleaning the cow- 
houses and cutting fodder. The afternoon sees him fetch 
home the cows for the second milking, which, with the 
evening feed, brings to a close his working day of twelve 
hours’ duration. 

The Wessex fogger is an engaging personality, combining 
artless simplicity with a strong vein of shrewdness. One 
particular member of the class, as an excellent specimen of 
that too rare product, the faithful servant, deserves more 
detailed notice. One of his duties consists in changing his 
master’s cheque at the bank in the neighbouring country 
town for the money wherewith to pay the labourers’ weekly 
wages, on which occasions he has to sign the customary receipt. 
The first time this was required of him he asked whether his 
mark would suffice. On learning that it would not be accepted 
unless he produced a voucher toestablish his identity, he brought 
in a tradesman of the town with whom, to use his own phrase, 
he “was very intimated.” The proceeding galled his pride, 
however, and he resolved to compass his signature, cost what 
it might. After profound consideration, he inquired whether 
it would serve if “ writ large,” and finding size no disqualifica- 
tion, he proudly subscribed himself “Thomas Brakespeare ” in 
striking characters across the sheet. Though honest himself, 
Thomas is apt to deny his neighbours this virtue. He views 











do fur I.” 

As may be inferred from the foregoing, Thomas is fas- 
tidious with regard to feminine attire, which, he declares, 
“did used to be a deal dacenter nor what it be nowadays.” 
He could wish that his womenfolk still wore “them nice full 
gownds what you could pull out a yard or two each side on 
‘ee, and just reachin’ to the ankly-bwuns, ’stead o’ these year 
draggly skeerts what be allus in the mud.” The fogger’s 
“ooman” it was who rubbed “emigration” on his chest to 
ward off a threatened attack of “purity in the side.’ The 
remedy proved unavailing, and Thomas announced his inten- 
tion of seeking medical aid. “I shall goo to Dr. What-d’ee- 
eall-um an’ get ’un to blood ma. I wur blooded once 
afoor when I wur a young man, an’ the doctor he sez to 
ma: ‘Young feller,’ a sez to ma, ‘ if this runs grey you'll be a 
carpse in the marnin’.’ A did run grey, but year I be still! 


| My son Jim had the purity onst fur six wiks; my pooer wife 


as was, jig-jogged ’un back’erds an’ for’erds in the cradle; a 
never spake a word, an’ a never yetted nothen save liquors. 
One day t’other childern came in from schoold wi’ a picsher 
of a lion yettn a man. I showed ’un to Jim—‘ Dost thee 
knaw what that be—you?’ I axed’un. ‘Aye, dad,’ a sez, 
‘*tis a lion yett’na man.’ Them was the first words as ever 
he spoke fur six wiks. “Tis a rum thing that purity!” The 
fogger’s mode of addressing his son illustrates a curious 
custom prevalent among Wessex folk, who are apt to empha- 
sise a question or a command by appending to it an entirely 
superfluous tag in the shape of a pronoun, which is usually of 
the plural number, doubtless because this is considered to 
lend additional weight and dignity. ‘Thee mindst an’ do as 
thee’rt telled—you,” is a common form of exhortation. The 
second person singular is used by parents to children, by the 
men to the lads working under them, and generally by the 
rustic to one he deems his inferior. ‘“ Who bist thee a-theein’ 
of?” cried an irate matron to a neighbour with whom she had 
had a slight difference of opinion, and whose familiar style of 
address did not commend itself to her taste. The speech isa 
fine example of the retort courteous. 

It has been intimated that our fogger is not as “comfortable” 
in his conjugal relations as he could desire. His employer a 
short time ago was the innocent cause of grievous friction 
between Thomas and his spouse, who were then living some 
two miles from the farm. It happened one Saturday morning 
that the master found himself near the cottage, and thinking 
to do his man a service by sparing him a long walk that 
evening to fetch his wages, he called at the house and handed 
over the money to the wife. When Thomas made his appear- 
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ance next day Jove’s thunders sat upon his brow; he scarcely 
deigned to return the farmer's salutation, and for long he 
sulked in brooding silence. At length the smouldering fire 
broke forth. ‘“ Pl’ase, Sir, dwun’t you never goo fur to do 
that agen; dwun’t you never goo fur to gi’e my ooman the 
wages agen. She didn’t knaw afoor what money I tuk, ’cos, 
luk ‘ee, I on’y gin she what I choosed. Now she knaws; 
an’ I sha’n’t ha’ no moor peace sa long as I do live.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CONFLICT IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 
|To tHE Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—My statement in a former letter that “the decisions 
of the Courts of the Church of Scotland are final on all 
matters affecting doctrine, discipline, or worship” (govern- 
ment might have been added) has been challenged by 
Mr. Carroll (Spectator, August 20th), who thinks it con- 
tradicted by a dictum of Lord Robertson in the House 
of Lords. I adhere to the statement. The Church of Scot- 
land does possess an independent jurisdiction which is 
recognised and secured by a series of statutes, from the 
well-known Act of 1592, which established Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, down to the Act of 1690, which finally con- 
firmed it on its present basis. This independence of 
jurisdiction has been in no way affected by the recent 
judgment. In my opinion, the terms of the Act of 1690 
do not permit the Church to issue a Declaratory Act, 
which is at best a poor makeshift for the revision of 
the Confession; a contrary opinion is held by others. But 
in all that concerns the interpretation of the Confession or its 
application in charges of heresy, in all that concerns internal 
administration and the authority of its Courts over its 
members, the forms and ordering of worship, the appointment 
and deprivation of ministers, or, speaking generally, in all 
spiritual matters as distinguished from matters affecting 
property and patrimonial rights, the Church of Scotland is 
free, and, in the sphere of its own jurisdiction, independent. 
The following dicta may be quoted. In the ease, “ Lockhart 
v. the Presbytery of Deer,” 1851, Lord President Colonsay 
said :—“ We have as little right to interfere with the procedure 
of Church Courts in matters of ecclesiastical discipline as we 
have to interfere with the proceedings of the Court of 
Justiciary in a criminal question.” In a later case, the 
Auchtergaven case, in 1870, Lord Justice-Clerk Moncrieff 
said :—* The jurisdiction of the Church Courts, as recognised 
judicatories of this realm, rests on a similar statutory founda- 
tion to that under which we administer justice within these 
walls.” That independence of jurisdiction is not possessed 
by the Courts of non-Established Churches in Scotland ; these, 
not having the recognition and security of statute, may have 
their decisions appealed to the Courts of Law, as was shown in 
the Cardross case, 1859, where, on a question of the exercise 
of ministerial discipline, it was held that the judgment of the 
General Assembly in the case was not final. 

Such matters, however, seem to me at present side-issues, when 
the overwhelming question for the two sections of the Free 
Church is to find a practical issue from the impasse created by 
the judgment of the House of Lords. Whatever may be said 
about that judgment—and some things already said are making 
an unhappy impression on the minds of those who eare for the 
dignity and impartiality of our Law Courts—the judgment was 
asked by the two sections in their contention with one another, 
and, being given, it stands. If the majority are threatened with 
deprivation of buildings, the minority are face to face with a 
responsibility which, after the first exultation of victory, may 
well appal serious and sincere Christian men. Both sections may 
rest assured that their moderation will be approved of all men, 
and that the one supreme concern in Scotland is to see such an 
agreement reached, with, of course, the after sanction of Par- 
liament, as shall hinder least the cause of our common Christian 
faith. ‘ 

When the United Free Church was formed in 1900, there was 
a widespread belief that it had been engineered with a political 
aim. It may have been so. Higher and lower motives often 
mingle in a great movement. Where some were cherishing ideals 
of Christian unity, others may have been seeking to fashion a 
stronger weapon for Disestablishment. Motives apart, the union 
was a great step for the good of religious life in Scotland. To 
mention only one thing, it has already in four years done much 
to diminish the excess of churches in our villages and smaller 
towns, an excess which was at once a witness and a cause of 
sectarian competition and jealousies. I join with many in hoping 








a 
that, whatever happens, the union will not be shaken, and that 
by what happens a still greater union may come into the sphere 
of practical politics. It is too soon to sketch a basis on which 
such a union might be accomplished, but if the questions of 
Establishment and of Endowment, so far as receiving Government 
grants for normal schools and foreign chaplaincies is concerned 
could be left open questions in the formation of the United Free 
Church, it should not pass the wit of man to find terms on which 
all Presbyterians in Scotland could reunite. I know that there 
are many in the United Free Church and outside of it who, like 


myself, would do much to secure that desirable end. 
—I an, Sir, &e., Davip Hunter, 


Galashiels, 


[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—It is a pity your correspondent “ An Englishman” does 
not know Dr. Thomas Hodgkin better than to consider him 
capable of an “unjustifiable endeavour to add the fuel of 
national resentment to the fire of sectarian strife” (Spectator, 
August 27th). It is interesting to be reminded that Scottish 
Peers are allowed to sit in the House of Lords, and that 
Scotland has her own representatives in the Lower House, 
But for all that there are differences between English and 
Scottish law which your correspondent little wots of ; and who 
shall say what the verdict might have been if Lord Shand had 
lived, and Lord Kinross had chosen, to sit on the appeal ? 
The strong point of the United Church is that they gained 
their case before both Courts in Scotland, where the matters 
in dispute were thoroughly understood; and the weakness of 
the English verdict is that it has created a reductio ad 
absurdum which can only be got over by legislation. The 
verdict hits both parties, the victors and the vanquished, 
about equally, for the former are saddled with responsibilities 
which by no flight of the imagination could they even begin 
to discharge. Dr. Hodgkin’s suggestion of a Suspensory Act 
corresponds with one I made in the Standard when the case 
was decided; but amidst the general confusion which 
characterised the close of the Session, the matter must have 
been overlooked. That only makes legislation the more diffi- 
cult when the time comes; but legislation there must be, 
unless the religious life of Scotland is to be paralysed by an 
impasse which it might take years to remove.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. J. 


(To Tur Epiror oF THE “ SprcTaTor.”] 
Srr,—One is at a loss to know whether to take your corre- 
spondent “ X.,” in last week’s Spectator, seriously, or as of the 
type of the Tooley Street tailors. He asks you to accept as 
indicative of the mind of the Scottish people on the Church 
crisis the letters (almost all unsigned) appearing in the 
columns of a newspaper bitterly hostile to the United Free 
Church, and calmly assures you that “the one general opinion 
[in Scotland] is that the verdict of the House of Lords was in 
strict equity.” That is a claim I am sure the Law Lords 
would never make for their own judgment. As a lay member 
of the United Free Church, I should like to rebut as briefly 
as possible the statement made by “X.,”’ and many others, 
that the union was a clerical movement, and that “the con- 
gregations were never consulted on the subject.” To begin 
with, the resumption of the union negotiations in 1894 was 
not in the first instance due to the ministers, but to the 
Dundee Free Church Office-bearers’ Union. As to the con- 
gregations not being consulted, I have before me as I write 
a copy of an “ Explanatory Statement in regard to Proposed 
Union with the United Presbyterian Church,” a twelve-page 
leaflet, which was sent by instructions of the Free Church 
Assembly to every minister of the Free Church “ For 
Congregational Distribution” in 1898, following the meet- 
ings of the Free Church General Assembly and United 
Presbyterian Synod at which the Joint Report of the 
Joint Union Committee had been approved; and a further 
explanatory statement was sent round in 1900 before 
the union was consummated. It was not till 1899, after 
four years of preliminary discussion at congregational 
meetings, at meetings of managers, Deacons’ Courts, and 
Kirk Sessions, that the plan of union was sent down to 
presbyteries under the Barrier Act. In the 1899 Assembly 
the division figures were,—for union, 565 (328 ministers and 
237 laymen); against, 38 (16 ministers and 22 laymen). In 
the Free Church Assembly of 1900 the Act of Union was 
finally approved by 593 to 29, 323 ministers and 270 laymen 
voting for, and 17 ministers and 12 elders against. I think 
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these facts speak for themselves. After all, why should the 
ministers have been any more anxious for union than the 
laymen? It is, of course, impossible to say what would have 
peen the result of a direct reference to individual members of 
the two Churches on the union question ; Presbyterian polity 
does not provide for the Referendum. The point is that no 
matter how near unanimity they might have come as the 
yesult of such a reference, the Law Lords’ decision must 
necessarily have been the same, given a minority, however 
small. Does it not occur to those who think the union was 
solely a ministers’ movement that in the years of storm and 
stress that are evidently before us in Scotland it is the 
sisters almost alone who will suffer ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


mil 
Frank T,. Muniz. 


Dundee. 





[To THe EDITOR oF Tur “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sr,—Will you allow me as an Anglican, but also a Scotsman, 
and one who has had some occasion to study the law and con- 
stitution of the Christian Church, to make some observations 
on the letter of Sir Edward Fry on the case of the Free Church 
of Scotland to which you refer in your last issue? The respect 
in which Sir Edward Fry is held, both for his legal eminence 
and for his high character, is so great that there is some risk 
lest his letter should to some extent lead the English public 
astray ina matter on which no doubt public action will have 
to be taken. No one can fail to recognise aad appreciate the 
sympathetic spirit which Sir Edward Fry brings to the situa- 
tion produced by the decision of the House of Lords, or the 
eood sense of much which he suggests with regard to a prac- 
tical solution; but when he appeals to us to refrain from 
criticism of the judgment, I think that he misunderstands the 
situation and the attitude of most Scotsmen. (It is perhaps 
worth while to point out that the personalities of the 
Scofsman only bring into clearer relief the unanimity of 
the Scottish Press and people.) 


The judgment of the House of iords is a legal judgment, with 
legal effects, and must be taken as such, but that does not compel 
us to think that the judgment is right, and the fact that only one 
Scots lawyer, of all those before whom the case has been argued, 
agreed with the Lord Chancellor and the majority of the House 
of Lords, may be at least taken as fairly justifying the criticism 
which is passed upon it. For this criticism is, to put it bluntly, 
that the Lord Chancellor and those who agreed with him were, 
with the exception of Lord Robertson, not only unfamiliar with 
theconstitutional traditions of Scotland and the Scottish Church, 
but were under the influence of a tradition which made it difficult 
for them to appreciate fully the considerations which were 
brought before them. That the Court did its best to under- 
stand the case is not doubted, but a man of Sir Edward Fry’s 
attainments will be the first to recognise the difference between 
ajudgment based upon a hasty study of an intricate subject and 
one based upon the knowledge and tradition of a lifetime. May 
Iventure to suggest to Sir Edward Fry that a complete im- 
jartiality is not attained by ignorance, but by complete know- 
ledge ? 

There is really no doubt that the divergence between the 
judgment of the Scottish Courts and that of the House of Lords 
is due to a difference upon two fundamental but related points: 
first, the nature of a Church, and its relation to its doctrinal 
formularies; and second, the constitutional tradition of the 
Church of Scotland, Established or Free. The Lord Chancellor 
conceives of the identity of a Church as consisting in the unity 
of its doctrine, and seems to identify the doctrine of the Church 
with that which it may have held at a particular moment; and 
the majority of the House of Lords seem all to agree in this 

view. 'Yhe Judges of the Court of Session all held that the 
Church of Scotland, whether Established or Free, is the source, 
and not the creature, of its doctrine. 

Here is just exactly a case where the influence of tradition 
comesin. ‘he English lawyers are unfamiliar with such a con- 
ception, and refuse to consider it seriously, although it was the 
main point of the case which was put before them, both in the 
judgments of the Court of Session and in the arguments of 
counsel, ‘To a Scotsman, on the other hand, the notion that the 
Church of Scotland, whether Established or Free, is incapable of 
dealing with, and modifying, its statements of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, seems simply ludicrous. The possession of such power is of 
the very essence of its position, of its repudiation of the infalli- 
bility of Church Councils, and of the history of its relation to its 
formularies, 

_ But if the majority of the House of Lords thus showed itself 
Incapable of appreciating the tradition of Scottish ecclesiastical 
organisation, it did also, secondly, refuse to recognise the force 
and significance of the constitutional documents of the Church of 
Scotland. The Judges of the Court of Session had already 
pointed out that the Barrier Act of 1697 does clearly and without 
doubt imply that the Church of Scotland conceived itself to be 
at liberty to deal with questions of doctrine as well as discipline. 
The Barrier Act makes careful provision for a certain procedure, 
& procedure intended to check inconsiderate and hasty action, in 








the case of “alterations and innovations in either 
doctrine or worship or discipline or government.” Upon this 
provision of the Barrier Act great stress was laid by three out of 
the four Judges of the Court of Session. It is, indeed, diffieult to 
understand how the Lord Chancellor and the majority of the 
House of Lords could treat so great a question of constitu- 
tional law in so slight and cursory a fashion as they did. 
Sir, the truth is that the judgment of the House of Lords is not 
merely in direct contradiction to the constitution and principles 
of the Free Church, but it is an attack upon the fundamental 
principles of the Church of Scotland in all its branches, Estab- 
lished or Free. 

I would venture to add that this judgment is one full of danger 
even for our conditions in England. I do not think that either 
the Church of England or the Free Churches can assent to a 
judgment which would seem to confuse the identity of the 
Church with a stereotyped and immovable system of doctrinal 
formularies or trusts. The Church of England, no doubt, at 
present cannot act without reference to Parliament, but the 
present condition of things is not necessarily the condition of all 
future time. Whatever may be done to remedy the disastrous 
results of the judgment, it is above all important that its most 
dangerous perversion of the principles of the Scottish Churches 
should be repudiated, and the judgment itself by some means 
rendered inoperative and void. 


—T am, Sir, &e., A. I. Cary ez. 


University College, Oxford. 


(To tue Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—There is one aspect of the Scotch Church controversy 
which I have not seen noticed. The union which the Free 
and United Presbyterian Church clergy promoted, and which 
many clergymen would like to see extended to include the 
Established Church, is in the opinion of many of the laity, 
not at all a desirable thing, either in the interests of religion, 
of religious liberty, or of social peace and amenity. No doubt 
it would avoid overlapping, and save some waste of means in 
the thinly populated districts. But that would not com- 
pensate us for the disadvantages of having one large dominant 
Church. The Established Church before the Disruption was 
in a comparatively dead state. Competition with the new 
and vigorous offshoot put life into it. The cessation of that 
competition which would follow a general union would 
probably cause a relapse into the old state of lethargy. But, 
further and more important, the fact that there are, or were, 
three great religious denominations about equal in numbers, 
wealth, and influence secures us in Scotland absolute religious 
liberty, not only for the members of these bodies, but for the 
members of all other denominations as well. We often hear 
Englishmen talk of “ narrow Scotch sectarianism,” and Mr. 
Barrie and other “ Kailyarders” exploit and caricature, to their 
great profit and their readers’ amusement, the state of things 
which existed before 1843; but the Disruption, the practical 
abolition of a dominant Church, has gradually changed all 
that. I venture to say that there is to-day a greater amount of 
religious liberty in Scotland than perhaps in any other country 
Elsewhere a man is either a Churchman or a 
Nonconformist. In England the odiwm theologicum is strong 
and mischievous. The Church, which ought to be the means 
of promoting goodwill among men, is too often the medium 
of exclusiveness and snobbishness. The English Church- 
man despises the Dissenter, the Dissenter resents this 
attitude. There is a social gulf between them. The men 
may meet in business, but the ladies do not call. The young 
people can no more marry than could Montagues and 
Capulets. Dissenters of means and culture are limited in the 
towns to the society of Dissenters, and in the country can 
often get no society at all. These statements, limited by 
regard to your space, may seem rather crude and un- 
qualified, but it cannot be denied that there is much truth 
in them. A Presbyterian friend tells me that he was lately 
visiting his son, a vicar in an English parish, and going 
from Scotland, he was “horrified” (he could use no milder 
word) at the uncharitable relations between the Churchmen 
and Dissenters. He spoke to his son about it, and the vicar 
admitted that he had nothing against his Dissenting neigh- 
bours, but even if he wished to be on friendly terms with 
thein he dare not. No doubt some Englishmen are free from 
this illiberal spirit, but only at the expense of being indifferent 
to religious and Church matters. Now in Scotland—in the 
Lowlands, at least—there is nothing of all this. Members 
and adherents of all denominations mingle with perfect 
freedom,—in private friendship, at dances and dinners, and at 
every kind of social function. The ministers of the different 
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churches are usually friends, often play golf together, and 
not infrequently exchange pulpits. No one is ever asked 
what church he attends, except as a matter of friendly 
curiosity, and the idea that any social disability attaches to 
the membership of any Protestant body is unheard of. This 
happy state of things is due to the divisions of the 
Presbyterian Churches, and if the clergy’s dream of a union 
of the three great bodies is realised, I fear we shall see the 
snobbish and uncharitable behaviour which once prevailed 
here, and still is the rule in England, revived among us. An 
amalgamation of the three Scotch Churches might tend to 
the aggrandisement of the clergy, though I doubt even that. 
But it certainly would not be conducive either to Church 
efficiency, to Christian charity, or to social comfort.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A PRESBYTERIAN LAYMAN. 





BLIND POLITICIANS. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Those British politicians who are agitating for the 
restriction of foreign commerce must be more than ordinarily 
blind if they do not see that their agitation is strengthening 
opposing tariffs all the world over. Look at this extract 
from a speech delivered on July 22nd by Mr. Deakin, the Par- 
liamentary leader of the party of Restriction in Australia :— 

“ He read in that morning’s cables that the first Report of the 
Imperial Tariff Commission dwelt on the necessity for steps to be 
taken to protect the important iron and steel industry, upon 
which so much of its prosperity depended. That was a subject 
upon which we should look with the keenest interest, because on 
our iron and steel industry a good deal of our prosperity 
depended.” 
Australia is a part of the Empire, and a loyal part, too. Yet 
the first thing that the Report of the Tariff Commission 
suggests to Mr. Deakin is “ owr iron and steel industry,”—the 
Australian. In effect he says: “The Commonwealth must 
restrict the importation of iron and steel,” for this is always 
the way Restricticnist politicians show their “ keenest interest” 
in an industry. The Restrictionists of Australia, and other 
countries, cannot ve blamed if they consider the movement in 
England as an encouragement ; it would be strange if they did 
not. If the policy be sound and good for Great Britain, then 
it must also be sound and good for Australia. If the Free- 
trade party in Australia can be utterly routed, duties high 
enough practically to prohibit imports of manufactures of 
iron and steel may, and probably will, follow. Considering 
the gallant and long-sustained fight Australian Free-traders 
have made for their principles, and for the principles which 
they believe Great Britain holds dear, they cannot but deeply 
regret that their opponents have been strengthened by a 
movement in Great Britain itself. For some years past there 
has been a growing sense of the unfriendliness towards the 
Mother-country which is embodied in a Colonial restrictive 
tariff, and this fact has been distinctly improving the Free- 
trade position, in Australia at any rate. This is the real 
reason why Australian Restrictionists have eagerly supported 
the idea of Preferentialism, which would enable them to make 
a show of giving something, whilst all the time they would 
really give nothing. No one who has been fighting the policy 
of Restriction for nearly twenty years, as the writer has, 
could be deluded with the idea that Restrictionists would 
forego their privileges, their legalised right to take money out 
of the pockets of the people, for any reason under heaven. The 
sooner the people of the United Kingdom recognise that 
Preferentialism is deplored and condemned by the Free-traders 
of Australia, and is eagerly seized upon by every Restrictionist 
as argument for restricting effectually the imports of 
manufactured goods—such as Great Britain is specially 
able to supply—the better. The moment the scheme of 
preference for the few—penalty for the many—was put forth 
at the Ottawa Conference some ten years ago, the writer 
unhesitatingly affirmed that it was one tending to disunion of 
the Empire, and not to union. This view is supported by 
the history of the agitation and by the results that have 
already developed.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


The Senate, Melbourne. EDWARD PULSFORD. 





THE COST OF THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 
[To rue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Some time ago you printed letters from Mr. Czarnikow 
and myself on the subject of the Brussels Sugar Convention, 





* a 
Mr. Czarnikow was sure that this first experiment in the anti 


“dumping” policy would not—I was sure that it would—hay, 
a substantial injurious effect upon British prices of this = 
portant food-stuff and raw material. Those were still the 
days of prophecy; September Ist was the first birthday of 
the Convention, and we have a record of accomplished fact to 
goupon. Which of us is justified ? 

Mr. Czarnikow erred in good company. The spokesmen of 
the Government in Parliament, and of the refiners and the 
West Indian planters in the Press, sometimes admitted that 
there might be a rise of prices to the average of the past ten 
years ; but generally they declared outright, or left the clear 
impression, that there would be no rise. Thus, in moving the 
second reading of the Enabling Bill on July 28th, 1993 
Mr. Gerald Balfour at one moment declared that 10s, 
would in future become the “normal price,” and at the 
next said: “I do not think the average price will rise 
at all.” On the same day Mr. Chamberlain, challenged 


-by Mr. Lough, denied that he had ever admitted that there 


would be a rise. Later in the debate, treating this as “g 
great champion example of ‘dumping’ in eacelsis,” and deal. 
ing with the old dilemma—* either you will advance the price 
of sugar and the working man will suffer, or you will not 
and the West Indies will not enjoy any advantage ”—My, 
Chamberlain made his escape thus: “But there is a third 
alternative,—no increase in the average price of sugar, butthe 
additional stability and certainty which you give to trade will 
benefit the West Indies.” And here, according to Hansard, 
is the last word for the Bill in the third-reading debate, in the 
form of an interruption by the Prime Minister: “Mr. A. J, 
Balfour said that in the opinion of the Government the price 
of sugar would not be raised, but on the contrary that it 
would be diminished.” I recall these declarations because 
they constituted the first volley that ushered in the “Fiscal 
Reform” movement, and may be taken as a general sample 
of the pretence, with which we have since become more 
familiar, that Protection does not raise prices. Happily in 
this instance we have solid facts upon which to decide which 
side was in the right. 

The Convention has been in actual operation only a year, but 
its effects were largely anticipated during the eighteen months 
which elapsed between the conclusion of the Brussels Conference 
and the imposition of the prohibitive regulations, so that we 
have really two years’ experience to work upon. The Convention 
was signed on March 5th, 1902. For some months it was doubtful 
if it would come into effect. The Government’s policy was, how- 
ever, endorsed by a majority of 90 in the House of Commons on 
November 24th, 1902; and the Convention was ratified by the 
signatory Powers before February 1st, 1903. In the following 
May the International Commission began to meet, and the 
Enabling Bill was introduced. The third reading was not 
earried till August 6th ; and on September 1st the prohibition of 
bounty-fed sugar was first enforced. 

With these dates in mind, let the reader consider the following 
table of prices for two typical kinds of sugar from the time when 
the Convention became a serious possibility down to the present 
time. These are prices per hundredweight at the Continental 
port of shipment; to get the wholesale price in this country, duty 
paid, about 5s. must be added :— 

German-Austrian 








$8 per cent. F.O.B. Cosmas F.0.B, 
Refiners’ Terms. Bs 
Average Rise on Average Rise on 
Monthly First Monthly First 
Prices. Price Prices. Price 
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It will be seen that, save for a short period last year marked by 


Russian “dumping,” the rise has been steady and continuous, 
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i mounts to over 4s. in the one case and nearly 5s. 
rag eae oat Pps cent. in one, 65 in the other—one-third of the 
ae having occurred in the past year. An average rise of 4s. 
pe the quantity imported last year means a loss’ of £6,200,000. 
While fears as to the growing crop are an element in the last rise, 
the great permanent factor in the situation is the effect of the 
loss of the bounties on the cost of production, and I do not think, 
therefore, that this sum is an overestimate of the present cost of 
the Convention to the consumers and manufacturers of this 
country. On the other hand, a dozen firms of refiners may have 
received some stimulus (by the abolition of bounties on refined 
sugar), and the West Indies have sent us during the last six 
months 165,863 ewt. more than in the same period of last year, 
which we will suppose means to them a gain of £67,000 a year. 
Such are the meagre rewards of Fiscal Retaliation. 

But if we cannot thank the authors of this insane bargain, the 
consumers and manufacturers of France, Germany, Austria, and 
the other sugar-producing States have the best reason for doing 
0. Prices have fallen with them more considerably than they 
have yet risen with us, with the consequence that, while our 
sugar-making trades have had a disastrous year, and consumption 
has been reduced in this country, it has risen enormously on the 
Continent. In Germany it stood at 88,500 tons in June, as against 
55,500 tons for the same month last year. In France it was 
practically double, and so in other countries. The visible 
supplies are now fully 500,000 tons” less than ast year. The 
Convention has indeed produced a kind of stability in prices,— 
the stability of a steady rise, and the higher level is likely to be 
steadily maintained. 

Well, we have thrown away the benefits of cheap sugar. 
Serious as is this loss, however, it may not be without compensa- 
tion if it serves as an effective warning against the wholesale 
disturbance of industry and commerce with which the same men 
are threatening us, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
the Cobden Club, 28 Victoria Street, S.W. 


8 


G. H. Perris. 





PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Smr,—You ask for evidence respecting the mental effect of 
city life, and express doubt as to the soundness of “the old 
notion of the people...... that the ‘cit.’ was distinctly 
brighter, shrewder, and better qualified to think than the 
‘yokel’” (Spectator, August 27th). Three or four years 
ago I asked the Head-Masters of two large pupil-teacher 
“centres” their opinion on this point. In both centres 
there were a large number of pupil-teachers from the 
schools of a large town, of whom a considerable pro- 
portion were natives of country places and had been 
taught in country schools. Both the Masters said that 
though as a rule the urban young people were at first 
brighter and quicker, those from the country in the long 
run showed more mental and physical strength, more staying- 
power, and that their early knowledge of country things 
gave them a great advantage over their town comrades. 
You say also: “The world has a notion that brain and body 
are, in some degree at least, antagonistic.” Trustworthy evi- 
dence on this point has been obtained in German schools. In 
an article which appeared in Part I. of the volume for 1903 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Schulgesundheitspflege, Dr. F. A. 
Schmidt and Mr. Lessenich, a teacher, both of Bonn, refer to 
the fact that, according to Burgerstein and Netolitsky’s 
“Handbuch der Schulhygiene,’ Porter has shown by the 
weights and measurements of thirty-three thousand scholars, 
boys and girls, in the schools in St. Louis, U.S.A., that, as a 
rule, and with surprising regularity, those children of a given 
age who, owing to their ability and industry, have reached the 
higher classes are heavier, taller, and larger in the chest than the 
children of the same age who are in lower classes. Dr. Schmidt 
and Mr. Lessenich then show that the examination of four 
thousand two hundred and sixty boys and girls in the schools 
in Bonn gives the same results ; that in the case of both boys 
and girls, and at all ages, those who are in a higher class are, 
as a rule, taller and heavier than the boys and girls of the same 
age who are in lower classes. In a recent number of the 
same Zeitschrift a teacher in Halle has shown that there also 
strong and healthy bodies contain strong and healthy minds. 
That schools, by failing to supply the conditions necessary for 
the health of the body, can make brain and body seem antago- 
nistic, there is no doubt; but careful examination shows 
that the treatment which injures the body injures the brain 
also. In the year 1877 Dr. Finkelnburg showed by the 
publications of the Prussian Statistical Bureau that of 
seventeen thousand two hundred and forty-six young men 
who were entitled by their higher education to serve as one- 





year Volunteers, only 20 per cent. were physically qualified to 
serve, while of the ordinary recruits, who were less highly 
“educated,” from 50 to 55 per cent. were physically fit for 
service. The remarkable results obtained in the cure of 
tuberculosis in the last few years by the German Infirmity 
Insurance institutions suffice to show that by better education 
and the enforcement of better housing and working conditions 
great improvement could be effected in our towns and villages. 
A statement of these results is given in Appendix XXI. in 
Vol. III. of the Report of the Committee on Physical Deterio- 
ration.—I am, Sir, &e., T. C. HorsFatu 


[To THE EpiToR oF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Si1r,—In the “ News of the Week” in your last issue it is asked 
whether it would be impossible to give the children milk in 
the schools. “That would supply the wanting nutriment 
without cancelling the obligation on the parents.” May I 
mention how, in a school of a hundred and seventy children, 
coming from a wide area on the side of the Cotswold Hills, 
nutriment, with the maintenance of parental responsibility, is 
supplied? Children who bring their food to the school for 
dinner may have half-a-pint of hot cocoa for a farthing. That 
this is much appreciated is shown by the fact that between 
November 2nd and December 11th last £1 0s. 34d. was paid, 
representing a consumption of over sixty gallons. The profit 
was Is. 2d., which goes to provide kettle, &c. This has been 
customary for some years, and has twice been mentioned with 
approval in the Blue-books of the Board of Education.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. C. ScoBExL, Rector. 
The Rectory, Upton St. Leonard's, Gloucester. 





ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epwor or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It may perhaps be of interest to “C. M.,” your corre- 
spondent of last week, to be reminded of the lines :— 
“nune non e manibus illis 
nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 
nascentur violae ?” 
—Persius, Satire I., Il. 38-40. 
It is, of course, true that, in their original context, these lines 
were “ writ sarkastic.” That notwithstanding, it may be that 
they were present to Tennyson’s mind when he wrote— 
“ And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., FRANCIS PEMBER. 
Vicars Hill, Lymington. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I wonder if the writer of the interesting letters on 
“English as Spoken in Ireland” has met the two following 
curious uses of English words. In the north of the County 
Antrim, if one goesinto a cabin with wet feet, he will be asked 
to go to the fire and “soak” his feet,—meaning to dry them. 
(I see by the “Dialect Dictionary” that “soak” means to 
evaporate in Somersetshire.) In Kerry they say of a shower 
of rain that it will “dry up the dust.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. B. 





ROMAN LIGHTHOUSES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—In the Crescent Gardens at Filey are five stone sockets, 
one ornamented with animal figures, which are said to be the 
supports of a Roman beacon. They were found on the 
Spittles, a ridge visible at low water of spring tides on the 
inner side of Filey Brig.—I am, Sir, &ce., W.#H. A.C. 





THE NORWAY LOBSTER. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “Specrator.”’} 
S1r,—Referring to Mr. Godwin Austen’s statement quoted on 
p. 288 in last week’s Spectator that the Norway lobster “ has 
not been recorded from the western coasts of France,” I may 
say that the largest example I ever saw (and I have seen 
scores trawled between the Isle of Man and Ireland) was lying 
on the shore at Biarritz.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ALFRED O. WatkKeErR, F.L.S., &e. 
Windham Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 





[*,* We have to acknowledge receipt of cheque for £1 1s., 
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from Mrs. Whitehead, Ziirich, for the benefit of the old couple 
mentioned in the article, “ Yeoman’s Service,” in our issue of 
August 6th.—Ep. Spectator.) 








POETRY. 
_——— 
THE CHILDREN. 
Tue children live in heaven all day, 
And if we watch them as they play 
Perhaps we may some hint surprise 
Of secret dealings with the skies. 


They dance, they run, they leap, they shout, 
They fling the torch of joy about: 

Gay prodigals of golden mirth, 

They lavish laughter on the earth. 


Beneath his shrining carriage-hood, 
The baby, small benignant Buddh— 
Undoubted Deity awhile— 

Regards us with mysterious smile. 


Their fancy touches common things, 
The very dust takes fairy wings : 
The earth is all a box of toys 

For lucky little girls and boys. 


They share our table, use our chairs, 
With quaint proprietary airs. 

The world is theirs : if we behave, 
They'll give us part of what we gave. 


The sun drops low; the day is done, 
Their day of laughter, light, and fun ; 
With stumbling feet and nédding head, 
Divinity goes up to bed. 


And then in little snowy gown 
The tired tiny folk lie down, 
And piping voices, drowsed with sleep, 
Chirp softly from the pillows deep :— 
“ Ich bin klein, 
Mein Herz ist rein, 
Niemand als Jesus allein, 
Soll wohnen drein.” 
: ° . . . . 
The children sleep in heaven all night, 
Then meet the morning with delight, 
And scamper out upon their way 
To love and live in heaven all day. 


M. A. 








BOOKS. 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EUROPE* 
WE can hardly imagine a work better designed than these 
twelve lectures to arouse the interest and curiosity of those 
who are ignorant of, or only superficially acquainted with, the 
events and tendencies of recent European history. This class 
comprises, unfortunately, the vast majority of educated 
persons (among men at all events), owing to the stupid 
tradition of our schools and Universities, which makes 
modern history end with 1815. The growth of the idea of 
nationalism, noted by Dr. Reich, has also had the effect of 
largely closing the eyes of Britons who are interested in 
modern political problems to everything which does not touch 
the growth and development of the British Empire. To those 
who are thus engrossed in the contemplation of our past or 
present greatness many of Dr. Reich’s observations will 
administer a wholesome shock. He apologises, indeed, for 
running counter to some cherished British notions, such as 
the importance of the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo— 
notions which, in spite of Dr. Reich, we shall continue to cherish 
—and it is probable that if he were addressing a foreign 
audience he might find it necessary to bring into greater 
prominence than he has seen fit to do in this volume the contri- 
butions of British thought and action in politics and commerce, 
if not in war, to European civilisation. We fancy that many 








* Foundations of Modern Europe. Twelve Lectures delivered in the University 
of London by Emil Reich. 


London: G. Belland Sons. [5s, net.] 





craic, : 
distinguished foreign historians have willingly acknowledged 
the debt which Europe owes to England in the region of 
Parliamentary government, of civil and individual liberty. 
and of freedom of commerce. In the “ making of the present 
state of politics and civilisation” these ideas and institutions 
— aly . 7 a 84 as - French Revolutionary 
upheaval, to which Dr. Reich attributes all procress ; 
ta week: He does not even allude to the pips: 
English example and teaching as one of the causes of the 
Revolution itself,—an omission, however, for which he may 
be pardoned in view of his quotation of Boerne’s “ classical 
witticism”: “One man alone could have prevented the French 
Revolution, Adam, if he had drowned himself before his 
marriage !” 

With portions of what Dr. Reich says about the American 
Revolution we are m agreement. It is no doubt true that the 
taxation question was a pretext rather than a cause of the revolt 
of the American Colonies; that the fatally wrong policy of the 
Court of St. James's with regard to the vast Hinterland of 
the Colonies was a deeper predisposing cause; and that the 
intervention of France, due mainly to the clinging of Chatham, 
after 1763, to the secular idea of France as the hereditary 
enemy of England, was the deciding factor in the success of 
the Americans. Whether Great Britain might not, after 
Rodney’s great victory and the relief of Gibraltar, have 
continued with success her struggle against Europe in arms, 
and preserved at least a nominal control over her exhausted 
Colonies, but for the working of the party system and the play 
of faction in Parliament, is a question upon which Dr. Reich 
does not touch, and upon which it is perhaps idle to speculate, 
It is certain, at all events, that the triumph of Vergennes 
proved a disaster to France, if it was not a blessing in disguise 
to Great Britain. 

The central point of these lectures is undoubtedly the glori- 
fication of Bonaparte. Dr. Reich tells us more than once 
that we are not yet in a position to pass a judgment upon the 
Revolution and its works, of which Bonaparte was the 
greatest manifestation; that, in his own words, we are not 
“ Revolution-ripe.” But his own judgment is of the most 
emphatic kind, and one of unqualified approval, somewhat 
surprising in a writer who lays claim, as Dr. Reich may 
justly do, to a philosophic breadth of view. Leaving aside 
Napoleon’s military genius and exploits, and granting to 
the full his achievement in founding a stable civil polity 
in France and spreading French civilisation throughout 
Germany, it is surely open to question whether the evil results 
of his régime have not outweighed its benefits. The most 
striking outcome of the last hundred years’ history has been 
the impulse given by Napoleon’s conquest of Europe to the 
spirit of nationalism. Not, indeed, as Dr. Reich seems to 
imply, that the Revolutionary era created this spirit, for 
England and France had been nations in the true sense 
long before the Revolution, and the eighteenth century had 
seen the birth of a great national Republic in America. 
What it has done is to force the pace, to hasten the unifica- 
tion and materialisation of Germany, and to create in her 
a world-Power whose conscious aim is to crush France and 
England, Powers in whom we are old-fashioned enough 
to think lies what hope there may still be of preserving 
in Europe the glorious tradition of freedom and liberal 
progress. Its most obvious result has been an extension of 
militarism which may end in the moral and material bank- 
ruptey of Europe, and, at all events, will render her in- 
creasingly unable to meet the industrial competition of the 
United States. We confess that in ali this we see little to 
justify the jubilation with which Dr. Reich celebrates the 
coming of the new era. 


Turning to the Napoleonic Wars, we note with interest Dr. 
Reich’s opinion that both Spain and Austria would have 
acted wisely in attaching themselves to the French cause. 
Certainly the subsequent history of these two countries has 
not so far justified their policy, though observers tell us that 
Spain may at last be on the eve of a long-delayed advance. 
Dr. Reich presents also some new and interesting views on the 
Peninsular War, which he considers had but little effect in 
bringing about Napoleon’s fall. He lays little stress, indeed, 
on the popular character of the revolt against French domina- 
tion, which must surely have been the main cause of the fall 
of the conqueror. He alludes repeatedly in his account of the 
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ears 1813 and 1815 to the Sovereigns and their motives. 
«heir opposition,” he writes, “to Napoleon had been caused 
chiefly by their desire to utilise the Napoleonic wars as 
a means of depriving the nations of the Continent of all their 
political liberty.” He speaks of their determination to “re. 
arrange definitively the map of Europe and the institutions of 
the nations on the lines of the most uncompromising abso- 
lutism, thereby to undo for ever the work of the greatest 
revolution of modern times.” True; and no doubt they used 
their triumph under the “ hypnotic” influence of Metternich, “a 
demon of twilight, as Napoleon was a hero of light,” to these 
ends. Butit was not until twenty years of warfare and humilia- 
tion had created a national spirit among the European peoples 
that they began to make headway against the French Emperor. 
In the same way Dr. Reich hardly explains the reaction 
against Napoleon in France when he reproaches the French 
for their desertion of the hero. Nor does he give any reason 
for the assertion that Napoleon either could or would have 
fulfilled his promises to give France a real constitutional 
government had his reign been prolonged beyond the 
Hundred Days. Finally, in forming an opinion as to the 
benefits derived by Europe from the Napoleonic régime, Dr. 
Reich leaves out of account the fact that the one European 
nation which has made the steadiest progress in popular 
government, which has been the least subject to anti-demo- 
cratic reaction and to democratic convulsions, which has 
suffered the least from the real evils of militarism, has been 
Great Britain, the nation which alone was able to keep clear 
of any direct contact with Revolutionary ideas and influences. 


We have lingered too long over questions raised in the 
earlier portion of the book to have space for more than one 
final comment. Dr. Reich concludes with the observation 
.that strictly international wars have practically become 
impossible in modern Europe owing to the rearrange- 
ment of the map, by which the forty-six sovereign 
States of Europe have now each a continuous, self-con- 
tained territory. We might perhaps accept this dictum 
if we could assume that one nation in the future will never 
desire to conquer another, and so increase its own territories 
and widen its boundaries. Dr. Reich himself points to one 
cause of war,—the possible disruption of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. We might add another,—the ambition of Germany 
to annex Holland and her colonies. Dr. Reich appears to 
consider the other salient result of the eighteenth-century 
wars up to 1815, the higher national differentiation of Europe, 
as also making for peace. We may admit its advantages in 
the “ wholesale diversity it gives of interests, views, languages, 
laws, and customs ”; and we may allow that in this respect 
Europe presents a complete contrast to the United States, 
“whose people show socially, economically, politically, and 
mentally the most astounding homogeneity.” But we should 
be glad of an explanation as to where, in all this, the guarantee 
for peace is to be found. Dr. Reich gives us none in support 
of his bold assertions. 

The book, indeed, bristles with points which invite criti- 
cism, as it was probably intended to do. We will, therefore, 
not apologise for having challenged some of Dr. Reich’s ex 
cathedra statements and drawn attention to some of his 
omissions. We will end as we began, by saying that we have 
found it brilliant, fascinating, stimulating, in a high degree. 
We are bound to add that it is in many respects more para- 
doxical than convincing. Indeed, we are inclined to say of it 
what Burke said of the men who made the French Revolution : 
“Their improvements were superficial, their errors funda- 
mental,” The improvement it makes on the ordinary accepted 
Views are superficial. Its errors are fundamental. 





PEDRO FERNANDEZ DE QUIROS.* 
PEDRO FERNANDEZ DE QurIRos, whose Voyages have now 
been translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Sir Clements Markham, bore not the slightest resem- 
blance to the valiant adventurers of Spain, the daring 
gallants of Elizabethan England. No man was ever less 
of a filibuster than he. He travelled not for gain, but 
for the sake of discovery and the glory of God. On one 
occasion, when one of his crew suggested that, “as he had 








* The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 1505 to 1606. Translated and 
Edited by Sir Clements Markham, 2 vols, London: Printed for the Hakluyt 


before him a land with so many rivers and ravines, he should 
make tests to ascertain whether they contained the metal 
called gold, so acceptable in the eyes of man,” Quiros replied 
that it was not gold he was seeking, but lands and people, 
and that, “as God had been pleased to shew him what he 
sought, it would be neither just nor reasonable to risk the 
whole for a part.” A perfect simplicity, indeed, was his 
master quality. He was as single-minded in his desire to find 
new lands as Columbus himself. He believed that there was 
a great Southern Continent reaching from the Strait of 
Magellan to New Guinea, and extending as far as the South 
Pole. To add this vast continent to the territory of Spain, and 
to save for the Church the souls of the millions who inhabited 
it, was the ambition of his life. For he was profoundly 
religious, and as devout a Roman Catholic as ever weighed 
anchor and sailed for the South Seas. It was no part of his 
scheme to wring a reluctant living from the natives whom he 
might encounter, and it is not surprising that this kindly 
captain, who shrank from inflicting a just punishment upon 
mutinous sailors, should shudder at the spilling of one drop 
of innocent blood, even though it flowed from the veins of a 
dusky savage. Nothing is more characteristic of his honesty 
and devotion than a will which he composed for the guidance 
of his followers in the terms of a symbolism, characteristic 
both of his age and country :— 

“T desire much,” wrote he, “that in these regions which it has 

been the will of God to shew me, and in all those still hidden, 
but, no doubt, as well peopled as those I saw, there be designed 
and fabricated some nests without brambles, nor other kinds of 
thorns, refuges and pleasant abiding places of pelicans, who first 
tear their flesh, open their bosoms and clearly shew entrails 
and heart; and, not content with that, they should give 
to these people dishes cooked in many ways in the braziers of 
enlightened charity, being the pots and pans of piety and pity, 
and the table service of all equity ; and that for drink there shall 
be the sweat of their brows, if they prefer not giving the blood of 
their veins; all this with pure and clear love, without ever a step 
backwards.” 
In this spirit of exalted humanity, he deplored the cruelties 
which his countrymen had inflicted upon the Indies, and the 
“infernal methods” used by those who enjoy the toil of the 
people, and care not what misery is entailed by the acquisition 
of wealth. “It is money, I say, that they want,” he exclaims, 
‘‘and more money, though it be torn from men’s entrails.” 


It is evident, therefore, that Quiros was not well fitted by 
nature for winning his way with potentates, or for governing 
men less noble than himself. How, indeed, should this 
idealist curb the passion and cupidity of Spanish adventurers? 
And it must be confessed that, though he achieved much, the 
main purpose of his life was never accomplished. His first 
voyage was made under the auspices of the famous Alvaro 
de Mendaiia, who found and lost the Solomon Islands, and 
in whose second voyage to the Marquesas Quiros acted as 
pilot and captain. But after the fruitless search for the 
islands, which some deemed fabulous, and others believed as 
rich as Solomon whose name they bore, Quiros determined to 
find the Southern Continent, of whose existence he had no 
doubt. At the outset he gained but little encouragement, and 
it was not until he had won the Pope over to his side that the 
King of Spain gave him his help. However, he set out from 
Callao in 1606, and in due time sighted the first inhabited 
island, Anaa, or Chain Island, some two hundred miles east 
of Tahiti. At the cry, “People, people, on the beach!” 
Quiros was filled with enthusiasm. “The news was as joyful,” 
says he, “as incredible to many, from having been so long 
desired, fearing lest it should prove a mistake, until coming 
nearer, we clearly saw men, and the sight was hailed as if 
they had been angels.” The natives received Quiros and his 
men with many professions of friendship, but were afraid to 
come on board,—all save one :— 

“When they went down to embark,” to quote Quiros’s own 
words, “they saw a shape which appeared to be that of a man 
coming towards them at a short distance. They went tosee what 
it was, and found that it was an old woman, who appeared to be 
a hundred years of age: a tall and large woman, with fine and 
long black hairs, and only four or five grey ones, her colour brown, 
face and body wrinkled, teeth few and decayed, and with other 
faults caused by long life. She came along waving with soft palm 
leaves. She carried some cuttlefish dried in the sun, in a basket, 
and a knife made from mother-of-pearl shell, also a skein of 
thread. A little speckled dog accompanied her, which ran away.” 


When she came aboard, the captain was delighted to see a 
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human being. He treated her with great honour, put a mirror 
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in her hand, which pleased her much, and made her presents. 
All the Spaniards marvelled at her good manners, and con- 
cluded that once upon a time she had been good-looking. 
And so, having won the friendship of the people through her 
good offices, Quiros called the island “The Conversion of St. 
Paul”; and presently set sail, until he sighted a second in- 
habited island, where the natives were less friendly, and where 
“Satan, who does not sleep at such important junctures, con- 
trived that an ill-conditioned recruit should enter one of their 
houses.” The owner opposed the intruder, blood was spilt, and 
Quiros speedily lost the friendship of the natives. And there- 
after he came to Taumaco, where the chief, Tumai, received him 
graciously, and being a native of rare intelligence, gave him 
much information concerning the neighbouring islands. But 
meanwhile intrigue and disloyalty were bringing the plans 
and ambitions of Quiros to naught. Had he kept on his 
course he would have reached New Zealand, and found the 
continent of his dreams; but in the face of mutiny he deter- 
mined to make for Santa Cruz, and the “ Austrial Regions” 
remained undiscovered. Yet he was not dismayed. Though 
he reached Madrid destitute, and with no other companion 
than his loyal secretary, he at once set about composing a 
memorial to the Government. To print it he sold his 
clothes, and when it remained without effect, he sold his 
bedding to print a second. At last he was reduced to such 
straits that he pawned the Royal banner, under which 
he had claimed Espiritu Santo for Spain. Nevertheless, 
he believed unto the end that the King would equip another 
expedition, and it was happy for him that he died before he 
realised the vanity of his hopes. But he visited and described 
some ten islands which had not been seen by European eyes; 
he never swerved from his splendid loyalty to Church and 
King; and he has left a record of his journeys which is more 
intentionally picturesque than the old Voyages commonly are, 
because in the writing of it the poet Belmonte Bermudez 
held the pen. In conclusion, we know no voyage inspired by 
a loftier ideal or a humaner temper than this voyage of Pedro 
Fernandez de Quiros, and we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Hakluyt Society for presenting it to us, efficiently translated, 
and edited with accuracy and erudition. 





AUTHORITY AND LIBERTY IN RELIGION.* 
SABATIER’S Outlines of Religion, to which the present work is 
a sequel, has been translated into most of the languages of 
Europe. It is the most brilliant and the most persuasive 
exposition of the principles of liberal Protestantism. Its 
persuasive power is largely due to the fact that it is positive 
rather than negative in spirit. The author is always more 
anxious to build up than to pull down. The present 
volume, which is posthumous, contains a short memoir of 
the author from the pen of M. Réville. Auguste Sabatier 
was descended from a family of Huguenot peasants. He 
spent his youth among the Cevennes Mountains, and was 
early imbued with the pious traditions of his race. Entering 
the Protestant Church, he was appointed, at an unusually 
early age, Professor of Theology in Strasbourg, where he had 
as colleagues Reuss, Schmidt, and Colani. During the war of 
1870, after an ineffectual attempt to enlist in the artillery, he 
equipped an ambulance train in the Army of the Loire. At 
the close of the war Strasbourg was shut against him, for the 
University became German, and he was expelled by the 
German authorities when he endeavoured to re-establish 
himself in the city as a Professor of Literature. He went 
to Paris, and became a contributor to the Temps,—a journal 
which has an honourable record for opening its columns to 
independent thinkers. In the year 1877 the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Strasbourg, which had disappeared in 
1870, was restored in Paris. Sabatier was, of course, 
appointed one of the Professors. From that time until his 
death he exercised a commanding influence as Professor, 
journalist, and author. His views, however, excited mis- 
givings in the minds of the more conservative French 
Protestants. He was accused of having abandoned his early 
convictions, and of undermining the faith of his students. 





*(1) The Religions of Authority and the Religion of Spirit. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier, Professor in the University of Paris, Dean of the Shotestan’ 
Theological Faculty ; with a Memoir of the Author by Jean Réville, and a Note 

(2) Faith 





by Madame Sabatier. London: Williams and Norgate. [10s. 6d. | 


and Morals, By Wilhelm Herrmann, D.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in 
the University of Marburg. Translated from the German by Donald Mathe- 
son, M.A., and Robert W. Steuart, M.A, Same publishevs. [5s.] 





His reply to the charge was that the chief object of his life 
was to save the faith of his students, but in order to do 80 it 
was needful to deprive them of certain beliefs which had 
become hindrances to real faith. 


The avowed purpose of the present volume is to plead for 
what the author terms the autonomy of the conscience in the 
religious sphere. Mere submission to dogma imposed by an 
external authority is not faith, nor can it produce the 
fruits of faith. He does not deny a place to authority and to 
tradition, which are the earliest educators of individuals and 
of nations. But when men and nations reach maturity autho- 
rity must justify itself, if it is to retain respect as well as power 
and not to pass into tyranny. The experience of to-day 
must often be allowed to alter or to modify what the ex. 
perience of yesterday sanctioned. Few will deny the justice 
of this view as applicable to political and social life, and to 
matters of ordinary knowledge. But can the Church accept 
it in regard to its constitution and teaching without abjuring 
a claim to divine authority? To this question Sabatier 
returns an affirmative answer. As was natural in a French 
Protestant, much of his argument is directed against the 
Roman Catholic theory of authority. He does not, however, 
fail to do justice to the nobler side of the great Church which 
is the most persistent and formidable opponent of freedom of 
thought in the sphere of religion. Of the Roman Catholic 
Church he writes as follows :— 

“There are two factors in Roman Catholicism: a profound and 

noble religion, a vital sap of Christian life, a fountain of mystic 
uplift and heroic devotion never to be forgotten by those whose 
souls have been renewed and invigorated by it. By this piety 
they were born anew into the higher ideal life of duty and love. 
But there is also an absolute government, a hicrarchy which 
oppresses the conscience, which is the enemy of all free and 
spontaneous inspiration, fettering the thought in outworn dogmas, 
and the moral life in puerile exercises of devotion. It is a mistake 
to believe that the vigour of the first of these elements depends 
upon the stability of the second. Let one analyse his own 
feelings and consult history, and he will see that faith came 
before orthodoxy and piety before the priesthood; that the 
hierarchy depends upon religion, and not religion upon the 
hierarchy.” 
In his argument against the Roman theory of an infallible 
Church and of an unchanging dogma Sabatier relies mainly 
upon history. Dogmas have changed as_ philosophical 
doctrines have changed. The constitution of the Church has 
changed with time, through the operation of much the same 
causes which have altered the constitution of States. There 
is another theory—that made popular by Mohler and New- 
man—which reverses the older theory. According to the 
new theory, the Church, like the nation, has its own character- 
istic genius by which its teaching has been developed, and 
this development it owes to the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit. This theory, which Sabatier traces back to Schleier. 
macher—he might have gone back to the Alexandrian Fathers 
—has at first sight the appearance of liberality, and seems to 
promise a possible reconciliation with idealistic philosophy. 
Sabatier, however, looks upon it as the genuine outcome of 
the inner logic of the Roman Catholic principle, and likely to 
serve more effectually than the older theory the designs of 
the Roman Curia. 

The older Protestant doctrine of an infallible Book finds 
less favour in Sabatier’s eyes than the Roman theory of an 
infallible Church, which is more flexible. It was the work, 
not of the early Reformers, but of the scholastics of later 
Protestantism, and in our time it has well-nigh disappeared. 
Pietism and rationalism, textual criticism, and, above all, 
historical criticism, have rendered it incredible, and almost 
ridiculous. Many, however, still cling to it in the modified 
form that the Bible is infallible as a teacher of religion and 
morals. Even the “last bulwark of the system of authority,” 
the infallibility of the teaching of Christ, Sabatier cannot 
admit in an absolute form. It is vain, he says, to appeal to 
the absolute infallibility of Christ’s teaching, if the infalli- 
bility of His first historians has been sacrificed to historical 
criticism. For the completion of his argument we must refer 
our readers to his own pages. 


It must not be supposed that Sabatier underestimates the 
worth of the Bible, or that he fails to recognise its place in 
the spiritual development of the race. The Bible, he writes, 
is the lamp that hangs from the arched roof of the sanctuary, 
to give light to all who are seeking God. “The destiny of 
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; h is irrevocably linked with the destiny of 
bene 5 ” — of our Lord and of His teaching in tones 
yi ce which should convince all of the genuineness of 
q acne piety. He lays little stress, however, on the 
ie 7 of Christ’s teaching. It was to a large extent 
— hie Aa But coming from One whose life was in 
oar harmony with His highest and holiest lessons, it 
yes a spiritual power such as the world had never before 
—_ Christ, he writes, always moved in the sphere of 


— He was the physician of the moral maladies of 
ee. A teaching destined to be spirit and life was all 


the more fitted for its purpose that it was never hardened in 
an infallible tradition of words to be learned by rote. Of 
the permanent place of Christ in the Christian religion he 
writes — nee 
«In the normal course of things the person of Christ is the 
tial factor in the Christian religion, and Christianity cannot 

oe severed from him without death. That which makes us 
Me eaians is not the letter of the Gospel, it is the spirit of Christ. 


But the spirit is the emanation of his consciousness. Entering 
fs it transforms it from the consciousness of a wretched 


ae to the consciousness of a child of the Father. This 


sinful man in aaa ’ 
is why the heart of every Christian is bound to Jesus Christ, and 
a ever be so bound; bound to the story of his outward life as 


the type of life which it is his task to reproduce, bound to his 

yson as the source of holy inspiration without which he can do 

othing.. +++: Then we perceive the sense in which Christ is 
the Mediator. Not in the hierarchical sense. We do not address 
ourselves to Jesus by way of dispensing ourselves from going to 
the Father. We go to Christ and abide in him, precisely that we 
find the Father. We abide in him that his filial consciousness 
may become our own, that his spirit may become our spirit, and 
that God may dwell immediately in us as it dwelt in him. 

Nothing in all this carries us outside of the religion of the Spirit; 
on the contrary, it is its seal and confirmation.” 

A cordial welcome will be given the very readable trans- 
lation by Mr. Matheson and Mr. Steuart of Professor Herr- 
mann’s work on I’aith and Morals. Herrmann is already well 
known in this country as one of the most eminent members 
of the school of Albrecht Ritschl,—a theologian whose 
influence on theological thought in Germany may be com- 
pared to that of Schleiermacher. Herrmann lacks the 
brilliant expository gift of Sabatier, but many will prefer 
his cautious meditative treatment of the subject to the 
fearless logic of the French Professor and journalist. He 
is in complete agreement with Sabatier regarding faith, 
which “does not,” he says, “consist in the determination 
to pronounce true what for our part we conceive not to be 
true.” 

There is rather too much of the endless controversy with 
Rome in the book, especially as the German Professor is 
neither so generous nor so skilful a controversialist as the 
French Professor. The biographical note on Herrmann will 
be read with interest. We would also commend to the notice 
of our readers Mr. Matheson’s short but very admirable 
introduction to the chapter on “The Moral Law.” The 
notes of the translators will be found very useful by English 
readers, 





AN EASTERN FANTASIA.* 


TE author of this slim volume has shown a remarkable 
diversity of talent in the few works he has given to the 
world. He is the author of some very trenchant and para- 
doxical criticisms of the popular idols of economics and 
metaphysics, which gave proof of an original, not to say 
irreverent, mind, But it is afar cry from The Realisation of 
the Possible to the delicate trilogy of Oriental tales of 
which the present volume is the latest. The books have the 
appearance of being exact and almost pedantic translations 
of Sanskrit originals, laboriously elucidated with introduc- 
tions and footnotes. In the preface to the earliest, The 
Digit of the Moon, there was an elaborate account of how 
the original came into the possession of the author,—the tale 
of the old Brahmin befriended during the plague at Poona, 
and of the manuscript “pressed between two strips of wood 
about the size of a cheroot-box and tied round with string.” 
The present writer is not scholar enough to say whether Mr. 
Bain is really unearthing historic treasures, or whether the 
Brahmin and the manuscript are, like Sir Walter Scott's “ Old 
Play,” a stalking-horse for his own sportive fancy. In no 
case does it matter much. If he is amusing himself at our 





* A Heifer of the Dawn. Translated from the Original Manuscript by 
F, W. Bain, London: Parker. [5s, net.] 





expense, he does it perfectly, for he has caught the spirit of 
old folk-literature in its simplicity, directness, and humour. 
There is no trace of the sham Orientalism with which we have 
become painfully familiar of late; rather, he goes back to that 
primeval poetry where all races are united as cbildren in the 
face of the communal mysteries of life. 

“Mature Hindoo literature,” he says, “exhibits precisely the 
same tendency as its architecture; ornament is piled on 
ornament with aimless, tasteless extravagance, till the whole 
becomes nauseous, and all unity is smothered and annihilated 
under a load of rhetorical gewgaws. Just as the rank and 
luxuriant growth of a creeper will sometimes drain of its 
juices, dry up, and destroy the tree it was designed to adorn, 
so the over-development of gaudy rhetorical blossoms and 
effeminate literary prettinesses has desiccated and broken the 
spring of the Hindoo mind. The best things in the literature 
are just those which are simplest, and therefore as a rule oldest. 
Literary arabesque nearly always indicates and springs from the 
absence of anything to say ; a poverty of creative ideas.” 

Mr. Bain has much to say, and he has the true story-teller’s 
art. All these books are cycles of tales, like the Decameron 
or the Arabian Nights. In The Digit of the Moon we have 
the Princess who loves riddles, and will only marry the lover 
who can puzzle her. Every day there is a fresh story till female 
wit is exhausted by male pertinacity. So in the present 
volume we have the misogynist King whose ill-conducted wife 
has embittered him against her sex. He marries for State 
reasons a neighbouring Princess, who sets herself to woo him. 
Each morning a handmaid seeks the King in his hermitage 
in the forest, and presents him, as a token from her mistress, 
with a flower to which there is attached some tale. Slowly 
the King is won from intolerance to interest, and presently to 
love of the messenger, and as his passion grows his soul is torn 
between his love and the knowledge that he is outraging his 
honour in forgetting his bride. And then, when the riddle 
seems insoluble, the handmaid is suddenly revealed as the 
Princess herself. The dénouement shows one characteristic of 
these tales, their keen sense of drama. For all the poetry and 
symbolism, there is always a story, and a good one. No 
trait is more remarkable in old good poetry, whether it 
be Homer, or the Sagas, or our Northern ballads, or the 
romances of the Hast. Nowadays we can put up with 
reflections and word-painting im vacuo, but the great men 
for whom early poetry was written loved a tale, and held 
everything subsidiary to the frank interest of narrative. 
Another trait is its humour. To-day we are too fond of 
labelling things humorous or pathetic, and rejoicing in 
tragedies unrelieved by wit, and farces unredeemed by 
meaning. In this sensuous Kastern love poetry there is plenty 
of passion, but also much of the salt which saves sweetness 
from cloying. The lover in The Digit makes excellent jokes, 
sometimes of a Rabelaisian cast, and the Princess in this 
volume has many humorous conceits hidden in her delicate 
flower-apologues. ‘To show the deftness and point of these 
little parables we will quote the tale of the “Sacred 
Deposit” :— 

“Know, said the Chéti, that once there was a merchant who 
possessed a great pearl, such that the hand could hardly grasp it ; 
and it resembled a mass of sea-foam, collected into a ball in the 
light of the moon on an ocean shell, under the constellation Swéti. 
And it was famous throughout the kingdom. Then having to go 
on a journey, he went to a brother merchant and gave it to him, 
saying: This is a deposit with thee till I return. So he said: 
Very well; go without fear. And the merchant departed. But 
the other buried the pearl in the ground. Then the King came 
to him, and said: Give me the pearl which was deposited with 
thee, and I will enrich thee; if not, I will take it by force. Then 
the merchant said: What wilt thou take to wait fora week, for 
I love to look at it? The King said: For one crore” [about a 
million sterling] “I will wait for one week. So the merchant 
gave him acrore. Then after a week, the King came again, and 
said: Give me now the pearl. And the merchant bought from 
him the delay of another week for another crore. And so he did, 
till after a while his wealth was exhausted, and he was a beggar. 
Then the King said: Give me nowthe pearl. Then the merchant 
said: King, I have a daughter, fairer by far than all thy queens. 
‘Take her, and sell me, for her, another week. So the King did. 
And then he came again, and said: Give me now the pearl. Then 
the merchant said: Take my life, and sell me, for it, yet another 
week ; and when that is ended, take the pearl, and promise to put 
me to death. So the King said: Very well. Then after three 
days, the owner of the pearl returned. And he came and asked 
for his pearl; and the other gave it to him, and said: Thou art 
returned in good time: here is thy deposit; and all is well. And 
then he went to the King, and said: O King, the owner of the 
pearl has returned; and | have restored to him his own; and 
here I am. Then said the King: Thou art the pearl for whom 
I have been waiting. And now thou shalt marry my daughter, 
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and recover thy own, as pure as when I took her; for she was thy 
— in my hands; and my kingdom and all my affairs shall be 
in thine.” 


With such a spirit there would be small need of a law of 


bailments. 
But the chief beauty of these tales is their delicate 


symbolism, and the sense of the mystery and poetry of | ment by the establishment of a Council incl 
the natural world. The flaming dawns, the heavy-scented general Colonial experience. The practice by 


blossoms of the forest, the profound starlit night, and 
the ever-present mastery of the sun make up a beautiful 
and fitting background for the play of human passion. 
The colours are never garish, but rather like some old Persian 
carpet, bright and yet soothing and harmonious. The 
proper use of colour is too often assumed in the North 
to be the absence of it. Sham Orientalism daubs it with a 
thick brush till we become weary of the harsh glare; but the 
old poetry knows a better way, and while we are aware that 
the world is sunlit, our eyes ave never hurt by the dazzle. 
The symbolic significance of all natural things, which in 
inferior hands can become a very dreary artifice, has here 
the reality which only a living faith and a fresh imagination 
can give. The author, whoever he is, has caught the true 
spirit of mythology. The doings of men are a care to Nature, 
and no part of the natural pageant is without its human 
significance. Those to whom this antique and simple mysti- 
cism is full of charm will find in Mr. Bain’s pages much to 
delight them. We trust that he will fulfil his declared inten- 
tion and translate the whole of the remarkable manuscript, 
and that when this is done he will befriend another Brahmin 
and find a new cycle of tales. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Or the topical articles in the new Nineteenth Century, un- 

doubtedly the most striking, if not the most convincing, is 

that by Mr. Carl Joubert on “The Coming Revolution in 

Russia.” The writer declares that the revolutionary party is 

ubiquitous and well organised, that it has its hand upon the 

Army, “ wherein lies the essence of success,” and only awaits 

the word from the Executive Committee, a body of twelve 

men, headed by a doctor who holds a prominent post at one of 

the Universities, and including several Professors of Universi- 

ties in Germany near the Russian border. When the blow 

falls he predicts that the form of government which will 

emerge will be constitutional, that the power of the Church 

will be broken, that the bureaucracy will be abolished, and 

that education will be extended to the nation. Mr. Joubert’s 

claim to be regarded as a guide and prophet is invalidated by 

two serious considerations. It may well be that the control 

of the Army is the key of the situation, but if there is any- 
thing in the teaching of history, it is that; where the 
Army is the instrument of upheaval, Generals, and not 
Professors, are likely to come to the top. Secondly, he 
entirely overlooks the possibility of a Palace revolution. One 
cannot place much reliance on a writer who declares that 
“nowhere are there men of greater brain capacity and 

physical powers than in the huge, inert masses of 
humanity which constitute the population of the Empire 
of the Czar.” Nor, again, is there any independent 
evidence to warrant his assertion that the total lack of suc- 
cess of the Russian Army is due to the half-heartedness of 
soldiers “who are pledged to make no Japanese widows.” 
That there are Russian soldiers who are pledged to make no 
Russian widows, by firing on rioters, is possible enough. 
Baron Suyematsu’s first instalment of his “‘ Complete History ” 
of “How Russia Brought on War” is an able, and in the 
main temperately written, indictment of Russian diplomacy 
in the Far East since the conclusion of the war between China 
and Japan, based on the State papers of the Powers concerned. 
The present instalment carries events down to October, 1900, 
and we can only note its main contention, that after laying 
down certain unimpeachable “fundamental principles” by 
which the policy of the Powers should be actuated in the Far 
East, Russia was the first and the most consistent offender in 
frustrating their useful application ——Sir Charles Eliot con- 
tributes a very interesting paper on “The East Africa Protec- 
torate as a European Colony.” Much of the paper is inevitably 
concerned with the personal aspects of the controversy between 
himself and Lord Lansdowne, but the specific suggestions for 





consideration. There is much force in Sir Charleg 
objection to the reserve system, as applied to the 

the ground that our aim should be, not to isolate nati As 
to civilise them by contact ; we welcome his cordial “an ts but 
of the good work done by the missionaries; and we aoe 
he makes out a good case for the development of local Pet 


uding Officers of 


aE a which th 
missioner is forced to submit detailed estimates of “onan 


many months in advance is shown to be ill-suited re 
expanding and rapidly changing country.—_Mr, Benjamin 
Taylor proposes that we should close our coasting > 
Colonial trades against the shipping of all countries He h 
exclude our shipping from their equivalent trades, but onl . 
long as they exclude us. “This portion of the Navigalin 
Laws,” he continues, “should be revived not for the Purpose . 
Protection on our part, but to enable us by reservation to pro. 
mote a general policy of reciprocity in shipping.” We ma 
also note Mr. Tom Mann’s eulogy of the Labour sein 
Australia, and Mr. H. Kershaw Walker's interesting “ Chapter 
on Opals.” He points out that the superstition of opals being 
unlucky is not of long standing, tracing its origin to 4 
passage in Anne of Geterstein. But is it not possible that the 
mysterious and almost uncanny lustre of the opal, and it, 
alternations of “sleepiness” and _ brilliance, suggesting a 
living thing rather than a stone, may have something to 
say to its sinister reputation ? 


Eliot’, 


The article signed “ Quirinus”” on “ The King and Foreign 
Policy ” in the National Review may be briefly summed Up as 
follows. The writer endorses the view as to the control of 
foreign affairs by the Sovereign as laid down by Queen 
Victoria in her letter to Lord John Russell, and applauds the 
services rendered to his country since his accession by King 
Edward. But he believes that a determined attempt will be, 
nay, is actually being, made by Germany to undo the Anglo. 
French entente, and that our Foreign Office is not proof 
against the insidious attempts of the German Embassy to 
entangle us once more in an understanding which may lead toa 
repetition of the old humiliating and unfortunate concessions 
to Germany. As the action of the King has emancipated us 
from this tradition, the writer holds that the advisers of the 
Crown will be held responsible if the foreign policy of 
England be allowed to drift once more into the old channels, 
The editor dots the “i’s” of the article in his “ Episodes of 
the Month” in his most uncompromising fashion, attributing 
the Kaiser’s rumoured visit to England to the desire “to 
broach Anglo-German business with ingenuous British states- 
men.” But he makes a good point in contending that, inas- 
much as the French Parliament adjourned without ratifying 
the Anglo-French Convention, there would be no chance of 
such ratification if Lord Lansdowne once convinced France 
that the entente cordiale was a mere stepping-stone to an 
Anglo-German understanding.——Mr. Maurice Low throws 
some instructive side-lights on the American Presidential 
campaign, and while admitting that the Republicans will 
probably win, anticipates a close struggle. Mr. Parker is a 
“growing candidate,” and the sudden conversion to Re- 
publicanism of Mr. Morgan and the Sun—until recently Mr. 
Roosevelt’s most hostile critics—is difficult to reconcile with 
the regulation attacks onthe Trusts by Republican orators. — 
Mr. G. T. Hutchinson discusses the future relations of 
Rhodesia and the Chartered Company in a temperate article. 
Dismissing the entire elimination of the Chartered Company 
as involving either self-government, which is impracticable, 
Crown Colony government, which is unpopular, and union with 
the Transvaal, which Rhodesia will not have, he believes the 
only solution will be found in a compromise with the 
Company. He admits that there are faults on both sides, 
but is evidently inclined to hold the Company respon- 
sible for over-capitalisation, high cost of living, and 
amateurish administration.——Viscount Turnour contributes 
an interesting sketch of the strange little Sussex sect known 
as the “Cokelers,’ an association formed some fifty years 
ago for mutual assistance in religion, agriculture, and com- 
merce, and numbering some nine hundred all told. Though 
their religious views are of the narrowest and most bigoted 
kind, “a more honest, industrious, and clean-living set of 
people it would be hard to find.” ——The late Judge O’Connor 





assisting and encouraging colonisation are worthy of attentive 


Morris’s “Reminiscences” has some interesting sketches of 
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sants of the Irish Bar, but is disfigured by the complacent 
egotism with which the writer alludes to his own literary 
forts Captain Mahan’s interesting paper on _ the 
veineiples involved in the war in the Far East is chiefly 
Yoav with the question of the retention of Port Arthur 
by the Russians. After a careful examination of the arguments 
“pro” and “ con.,” Captain Mahan concludes that they did 
well not to evacuate the fortress when evacuation was possible, 
and that its retention, by hampering Admiral Kamimura and 
assisting General Kuropatkin, has secured for the Russians 
the delay needed to enable them to gather their resources. 
“Port Arthur, as well as the control of the Far Eastern 
waters, has thus contributed to the demonstration of the in- 
fluence of sea-power...... Every day it holds out is a 
gain not perhaps for itself but for Russia.” Captain Mahan 
admits that it yet remains to be seen whether Port Arthur 
has or has not obtained for General Kuropatkin all the time 
needed to organise his campaign of successful retreat while 
he continues to augment his resources, but he thinks that 
«the verdict of history must be that such was the tendency 
of its resistance, and that failure, if it comes, must be attri- 
buted to insufficiency of means, not to error in strategic 


conception.” 

Mr. Spender’s analysis of the relations of parties, under the 
heading of “The Survival of the Government,” in the Con- 
temporary Review, is both able and acute, and little exception 
can be taken to his remarks on the present position of the 
Unionist Free-traders :— 

“The desire of the Free-fooders to remain within their own 
party, and, if possible, to save it from being committed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s campaign, is in itself lawful and praiseworthy. 
The formal adoption of Protection as a practical policy by one of 
the two parties in the State is an undoubted disaster, since Free 
Trade must remain under a threat until Protection is formally 
disavowed. The Free Trade Unionists are, therefore, not to be 
blamed, if in this respect they have kept their eyes on the future. 
But it may be suggested that a firm stand at the beginning would 
have been more likely to effect this object than the long wait 
which has given Mr. Chamberlain his opportunity of capturing 
the party. ‘The strategy of the Free-fooders can only be justified 
by its success. If it fails, it leaves them cut off from their own 
party and without claim on the Liberal party, which has for a 
year and more found itself thwarted by their action in its 
endeavours to dislodge the Government, and which has been 
compelled in the meantime to proceed with its candidatures in the 
constituencies which they represent. Some of us had hoped much 
from a working arrangement between the Opposition and the 
group of Unionists which was opposed to Protection, but that has 
been prevented by their own choice. As things are, a large 
number of them, beginning with Mr. Ritchie and Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, are either retiring altogether from the House of 
Commons or withdrawing for a time until politics are less con- 

fused. 'his means, however, that Mr. Chamberlain is too strong 
for them, and if that fact has to be recognised in the end, the 
temporising policy is self-condemned.” 
Mr. Chamberlain, as Mr. Spender points out, though he has had 
no success in converting the country, has had great success 
in capturing the Unionist party. Hence he argues that the 
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chance of the Free-fooders and their sympathisers of effecting | 


anything at a later date depends on a big Liberal majority 
being returned at the next Hlection. “Any other result 
would give Mr. Chamberlain his opportunity of winning a 
victory for his policy out of the confusion of Parties, and in 
that case we may be quite sure that he would yield no inch of 
his ground to any dissentient in his own Party.”——Mr. John 
Foreman contributes a decidedly hostile review of the rule 
of the Americans in the Philippines, which, in spite of the 
introduction of certain salutary material changes, he denounces, 
in the main, as corrupt, vexatious, and marked by a disregard 
for America’s national prestige. He admits that the Filipinos 
have been freed from the incubus of monastic tyranny, but is 
by no means certain that the price they have paid for this 
boon is not excessive. The sketch of the late Dr. Theodor 
Herzl, the leader of the Zionist movement, by Mr. Sidney 
Whitman, is full of interesting facts and comments. Herzl 
was for the last nine years of his life one of the editors of the 
Neue Freie Presse, which pubiished a glowing tribute to his 
chivalrous and disinterested efforts after his death; but as 
long as he lived the very name of Zionism was never once 
allowed to be mentioned in that newspaper! Although 
among Jews themselves the preponderant opinion is said to 
be anti-Zionist, Herzl’s influence on his co-religionists was 
stimulating and intense. Mr. Whitman notices that “ whereas 
the only instances in which Jews have ever given their children 
non-Biblical names were 2,200 years ago, when many Jews 





were named ‘Alexander’ after Alexander the Great, a 
number of Jewish children have already been named after 
Dr. Herzl.” 

In the Fortnightly “Calchas” warns us against a new German 
intrigue. We are given a brilliant, if somewhat sensational, 
summary of the aims of German diplomacy, showing how its 
sleepless purpose has been to keep England and Russia apart. A 
grave menace, from the German point of view, arose when this 
country became friendly with France. There then seemed a 
possibility that through the medium of Paris better relations 
with St. Petersburg might be established. According to 
“Calchas,” an intrigue for driving in a wedge between us and 
France is likely to be set on foot. The Japanese, it seems, 
call the Germans the “ fire thieves,’—that is, those who 
pretend to help to put outa burning house, but really carry off 
the portable property. Acting up to this character, Germany 
will propose to France, “in the interests of humanity,” to 
intervene in the Russian war with Japan. France will find 
it impossible not to help in this benevolent scheme, as her 
ally, Russia, would wish that Europe should snatch from 
Japan some cf the spoils of conquest. France secured, we 
shall be asked to take part; and then we shall have to choose 
between friendship with Japan or France. Besides the 
obvious advantage to Germany derived from the separation 
of France and England, the plan might prevent Russia 
from being completely turned back in the Far East. The 
last thing Germany wants is that Russia, repulsed in China, 
should concentrate upon Turkey. The German develop- 
ment of the Turkish Empire, with the possibility of the 
Baghdad Railway, would be interfered with fatally if 
Russia began a descent on Constantinople. Our Govern- 
ment having in the past been taken in by Germany on 
two occasions, it is difficult to feel confidence in their 
future wisdom. Germany led us into the Venezuelan 
swamp, and but for the outery in the Press would have 
taken us into the deserts of Baghdad. Miss Mary 
Sandars writes an interesting account of Balzac. Financial 
difficulties seem always to have oppressed the novelist, 
and his schemes for making money were endless—and 
fruitless. One plan was to resmelt the dross of the 
Roman lead mines in Sardinia. A Genoese merchant was 
employed to send specimens of the dross to Paris, but he did 
not do so till he had secured from the Government the right 
to work the mines himself. Balzac thus made no money by 
his idea. Nor was the proposal that he, Théophile Gautier, 
and another should dig up the hidden treasure of Toussaint 
This plan failed through lack 
of money to pay the adventurers’ passages out. 





In Blackwood there is a third instalment of the striking set 
of papers on “The War in the Far East,” by “O.” These 
papers are in the form of word-pictures giving descriptions of 
typical men and things, and this time we have an allegory 
thrown in. This allegory relates the journey of the “seeker 
after truth,’ who returns unsatisfied from his quest. The 
last man who is appealed to answers :— 

“You are a seeker after truth, and you have come to Japan: 
Young man, I have spent sixteen years of my life in Japan, and I 
have not yet found the very shadow of truth. Take the advice 
of an old man, give up your quest and return, for truth is not to 
be found here.” 

The writer, like others, seems to believe in the inscrutable 
nature of Japanese final aims. There is a striking description 
of a visit to the secret rendezvous of Admiral Togo. The 


i visitor is taken at night on a destroyer, which steers its course 


in the darkness through a maze of islands, and finally reaches 
the bay where the fleet is anchored. An unsigned article 
eulogises Mr. Chamberlain’s agricultural programme, though 
its writer regrets that Mr. Chamberlain was led away early in 
his campaign to promise that food should not be dearer, 
thus limiting his taxes on corn. Free-traders are accused 
of uttering the parrot-cry of “ Your food will cost you 
more!” and we are told that Mr. Chamberlain “ countered 
it neatly and effectively ” by saying that in China and India 
food was cheaper than it is here, and yet they were not 
desirable countries for emigration. Such a poverty of argu- 
ment reminds us of a speech Mr. Chamberlain once made, in 
which he described Mr. Gladstone’s evasions in the Home- 
rule controversy. He likened the Liberal leader to the Scotch 
minister who, when confronted by unpleasant facts, said: 
“Let us look them straight in the face and pass on.”——In 
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“Musings without Method” the tendency of academies, 
whether artistic or literary, to become narrow and unen- 
lightened is discussed. This is in reference to the House of 
Lords’ Committee’s Report on the administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest. Although the criticisms of the Academy 
are severe even to harshness, there is little doubt of the 
justness of the following sentence :—* So long as the number 
of shillings taken at the doors shows no decrease, the 
Academicians will regard themselves and their works as above 
and beyond criticism.” 


The opening article of the Monthly Review, which passes 
with this issue from the editorial control of Mr. Henry 
Newbolt to that of Mr. C. Hanbury-Williams, contains 
a summary of the Fiscal controversy, with particular 
reference to the various important articles which have 
appeared in the pages of this Review. It is striking to see 
set out, not in detail but in mass, the inaccuracies and 
changes in Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. The writer of the 
article truly says: “It is not to be wondered at that he begs 
us to look to the end rather than the means, the argument 
rather than the figures; or that his satellites try to divert 
attention from his arithmetic by proclaiming him ‘a man.’” 
The following is an excellent summary of the controversy :— 

“The Chamberlain scheme is not a careful or considered one, 
based on exhaustive inquiry, and the outcome of long experience 
and conviction. It isa hastily devised proposal supported by a 
subsequent and very inadequate inquiry, and involves the denial 
of all the economic principles hitherto held by its author. It has 
been changed and mutilated to mect difficulties which ought to 
have been foreseen, and has throughout an unfortunate air of 
political opportunism.” 

——Mr. T. Andrea Cook writes on coins, and gives some good 
illustrations of ancient and modern work. Of these the 
finest are the Greek coins and quattrocento Italian medals. 
The contrast when we reach the head on our present coinage 
is appalling. What makes it worse is the beautiful head 
of the Republic on the French half-frane piece, by Dupuis. 
This artist has shown that it is not the exigence of modern 
machinery which necessitates bad work, but mere incapacity. 
'The contrast between the medal of the Republic and of Queen 
Victoria, though not so glaring, is stillinstructive. Mr. Brock’s 
head of the Queen is far better than that of the King by De 
Saulles; but in largeness of style it cannot compare with the 
Frenchman’s work.——A paper by the late Rev. W. Elwin 
gives an account of “Thackeray at Cambridge.” Attention 
is drawn to the fact that although a certain amount of Pen- 
dennis is autobiographical, the part relating to the hero’s 
career at College has no likeness to that of the author. 
Thackeray’s intimate friends at Cambridge seem to have 
been Tennyson, Brookfield, FitzGerald, and Allen. Allen 
was a remarkable character, whose portrait is recognisable in 
Dobbin. ‘Thackeray seems to have displayed no particular 
aptitude for scholastic learning, and his early writings were 
not remarkable. In short, this part of his career was 
apparently spent in absorbing literature rather than in 
trying to produce it. 


The Independent Review contains a striking article by Mr. 
J. B. Atkins called “Instead of Conscription,” of which we 
will quote the final paragraph :— 

“To sum up: a scientific and universal compulsory training in 
elementary schools, followed by a compulsory training of a more 
special kind in continuation schools, and the amplification of both 
trainings by manly games, for which the opportunities could be 
largely provided at first by patriotic and voluntary efforts, would 
turn the youth of the country into stronger, prouder, more 
elastic, and less costly material, whether for the army or for any 
other employment. It is the nearest thing to conscription the 
country is likely to accept. It would not provide an army, but 
would provide the material for an army. It would serve all 
purposes. It would not do violence to a single democratic 


principle.” 

Mr. Atkins does not rest his whole case on physical training, 
and, among other things, points out the enormous import- 
ance of teaching girls the elements of the care of children. 
There is no question of such teaching being forgotten 
before it is needed, as the children of the poor have to 
take charge of babies from a very early age. The whole 
article is one which should be read with attention. 
Mr. Roger Fry, writing of “ Mere Technique,” gives us a 
piece of art criticism of great value. His point is that the 
modern painter so far forgets and misunderstands his material 
that “it is only possible to enjoy modern painting by looking 





through the canvas, not at it; by considering wnby themida 
whose image is placed before one, not the images thie 
To realise this position it is only necessary to go straight a 
the Academy to the National Gallery, when the most striking 
of the many contrasts is the beauty of the paint coma 
the old pictures apart from the ideas they convey. Mr. ~ 
instances the gilder’s art to show that we have deadened te 
sense which discriminates between good and bad in su : 
faces and the beautiful significance of matter. The differen 
between an early Italian gilt frame and a piece of ainen 
work is enormous, and the true appreciation of the former ig 
an index to the possession of an undulled sense. When a state 
of things existed under which the accessory arts were of this 
high order, it was impossible for painting to fall below them 
in qualities of beauty of material. Mr. Fry says :— 
“ At the time when painting also w ig ienti 

gilding was no less re nc A that the, Per apr pn _ 
piece by Botticelli cost more than the painting itself. One might 


indeed almost venture the paradox that the decay of paint; 
begins when the picture costs more than the frame.” ce 





NOVELS. 


THE LAST HOPE.* 

THE merits of a writer are not always fully recognised in his 
lifetime, and the knowledge that we shall have no more stories 
from the pen of Mr. H. S. Merriman certainly enables novel. 
readers and reviewers to realise more clearly the extent of 
their loss. It cannot be said, however, that he was denied 
appreciation in his lifetime, for as a matter of fact he was 
one of the most widely read of writers. But what rendered 
his position remarkable was that he resolutely disdained all 
the cheap short cuts to popularity, and exhibited a clearly 
expressed and uncompromising contempt for modernity in 
many of its aspects. A quiet, reserved, modest man, he 
never obtruded his personality on the public, or availed 
himself of the resources of journalism to advertise his 
goings out and his comings in, his methods of work, or the 
upholstery of his house. He detested vulgar publicity, never 
succumbed to the blandishments of the interviewer, or was 
beguiled into the paths of controversy or politics, and was 
known, outside the circle of his family and friends, simply and 
wholly through the books in which he habitually castigated 
many of the characteristic tendencies of his age. It was not 
that he discouraged action or preached quietism, but rather 
that he was the foe of expansion and effusion. He admired and 
extolled the adventurous and chivalrous spirit, but chiefly as 
incarnate in those who did much and said little. He rigorously 
eschewed all panache and “high falutin’,” floridity and fine 
writing, and generally assigned the chief rdles in his stories 
to strong, determined, self-possessed, and silent men. Thus he 
presented the somewhat unfamiliar spectacle of a writer who 
dealt largely in romance, but always approached it ina spirit of 
reserve. ‘Still waters run deep ” might be taken as his motto, 
and the tender passion was treated by him with less expenditure 
of tears and endearments than by any of his contemporaries. 
His heroes and heroines, even in the most trying moments, 
contrived to suppress their feelings, however deeply moved 
they might be. Yet this cult of reserve and of omission, 
which removed him so far from the bulk of contemporary 
novelists, and especially from the violent extravagance of a 
certain school recently pilloried by Miss Jane Findlater, 
never interfered with his popularity. That in itself was a 
matter for satisfaction, for the tone of his books was 
invariably clean and wholesome; it may, however, also be 
ascribed to the facts that his books tended to exalt tradi- 
tionally British traits, that his plots were interesting, and 
his workmanship sound. 

The motive of The Last Hope is excellently adapted for the 
display of Mr. Merriman’s peculiar qualities. It is the tale of 
a Pretender, but a Pretender malgré luz. The son of an obscure 
French refugee and an English mother, and bred up tothe sea by 
a rough sea-dog of an uncle, he grows to manhood without an 
inkling of the mighty heritage—nothing less than the throne 
of France—that his parentage, his features, even his name (a 
disguised variant of “ Bourbon”) entitle him toclaim. Faithful 
Legitimists, convinced that the Dauphin was smuggled alive 
out of the Temple, and that it was a substitute who died, have 





* The Last Hope. By Henry Seton Merriman. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. [6s.] 
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long been on his track, the clue is at last found, and the 
Marquis de Gemosac travels over to Suffolk in the year 1850 
to invite the young sailor to assert hisclaim. “ Loo Barebone” 
accepts the offer, and is prepared to carry the thing through, 
being a light-hearted, intrepid young fellow; but the path to his 
throne is beset with difficulties from the very outset. He has lost 
his heart to the daughter of the vicar, who, splendid? mendaz, 
denies her love because she sees that it may thwart her lover's 
rise to fame and fortune ; and he might have accepted the heavy 
bribe with which the Prince President seeks to buy him off, 
were it not that he believed Miriam Liston when she declared 
that she had no affection for him. He decides, then, that if he 
cannot have Miriam, he will at least be King of France. But 
as his campaign progresses and prospers grave misgivings 
beset him as to the identity of his father with the Dauphin. 
The question then arises,—Can he, disbelieving in his Royal 
descent, continue to prosecute his candidature? His instincts 
are to play the square game, but the coup d'état of 1851 sum- 
marily decides the question, and he hurries back to England 
and Miriam, only to lose his life in a gallant attempt to 
rescue his shipmates in the very hour of his landing. 
The portraiture of the story is varied and well contrasted. 
The dreamy ‘car; the gentle yet fanatically loyal Marquis; 
the taciturn Captain Clubbe; Colville, the amiable, supple 
cosmopolitan; and John Turner, the fat but extremely astute 
banker, are all clearly and consistently drawn. In the hero 
Mr. Merriman has well indicated the conflicting elements due 
to his mixed nationality, and invested him with a charm 
which engages the sympathy of the reader throughout. We 
confess to finding the stoical self-repression of the heroine a 
little hard to accept, and the consciousness of impending 
failure lends a sombre tint to the entire story. We wonder 
why romancers who are ready enough to give history a twist 
in their premises are not tempted to exercise their con- 
structive imagination on the conclusions as well,—to picture 
to us, that is, what might have happened if Napoleon had 
won the battle of Waterloo, or, in the present instance, if the 
heir of Louis X VI. had really been discovered in the “ fifties.” 
Such a mode of procedure would probably have never com- 
mended itself to the late Mr. Merriman, but none the less the 
experiment might be worth making. 





Glencairly Castle. Dy Horace G. Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Horace Hutchinson has given us a very 
pleasant specimen of a very pleasant genre, the romance of 
the Highland shooting-box. The ingredients were mixed 
long ago with a masterly hand by Laurence Lockhart in 
novels which are far too little read nowadays, and the recipe 
has often enough been followed since, but somehow the dish 
is never stale. We have the old poor laird, the successful 
and comic plutocrat who leases his moor, and appropriate 
matches between the sons and daughters of the two. We have 
also—what is the chief charm of the thing—many spirited 
descriptions of fishing and shooting exploits, and a general im- 
pression of good health and good humour. None of the characters 
are very seriously drawn; not even the realistic conversation of 
Lady Mildred makes that young woman anything more than a 
stock figure; but elaborate character-drawing is the last thing 
we look for in this class of fiction. It is enough that the narrative 
marches easily and pleasantly to a happy conclusion, and that the 
reader is always interested and never offended; while any lover of 
moor and river will find much to attract him besides the story. 


The Slaking of the Sword: Tales of the Far East. By Mrs 
Hugh Fraser. (Methuen and Co. 63.)—Mrs. Hugh Fraser has 
chosen a fitting moment to publish these delicate and sympa- 
thetie idylls of Japan, when Western Europe is turning curious 
eyes to that surprising country. There is nothing topical, how- 
ever, about the stories, and the new forces in Japanese life are 
scarcely indicated. The best, to our mind, is “The Reclaiming 
of Kokichi,” the tale of a grandmother who drags an errant 
grandson on 4 pilgrimage to reform his character. Humour and 
tenderness give the little story a curious charm. The title-story 
and “ Himé,” skilful workmanship though they show, seem to be 
written at too high a pitch of sentiment to be quite successful. 
Mrs. Fraser is at her best in the idyll pure and simple, like “ The 
Giver of Honour,” where the narrative interest is of the slightest 
and the whole tale a series of finely wrought impressions of 
landscape. We would mention also the one non-Japanese tale, 
“The Story of Chagra Barghat,” which, though out of tune 
with the rest of the book, is in itself a strong and spirited piece 
of romance. 





The Duke of Cameron Avenue. By Henry Kitchell Webster. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s.)—The “ Duke” of this little book is an 
American “Boss,” not a British nobleman, and the story is con- 
cerned with the efforts of the Warden of what in England would 
be a “ Settlement” to obtain the improvement of housing con- 
ditions in his district by defeating the “Boss” in a municipal 
election. The book will furnish interesting reading to any one 
who wishes to know how American affairs of this sort are managed, 
and the workings of the “machine” are described clearly enough 
to be comprehensible by English readers. But it is not nearly 
so amusing as the author’s former stories, “The Short Line 
War” or “The Banker and the Bear.” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“MINSTREL” BEATTIE AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Beattie and his Friends. By Margaret Forbes. (A. Constable and 
Co. 15s. net.)—Although somewhat belated in its date of publica- 
tion, this will be found an interesting book, even by those who 
are familiar with Sir William Forbes’s “ Account of the Life and 
Writings of James Beattie,” which was published nearly a century 
ago. Miss Margaret Forbes, who was entrusted with the task of 
preparing it, and who died before its publication, has refrained as 
far as was possible from reproducing letters which appeared in Sir 
William TIorbes’s book. Her volume contains many—perhaps too 
many—details of an interesting though not eventful life. Beattie 
was an industrious writer in both verse and prose. His “ Minstrel ” 
will probably live longer than any of his other works, but it was his 
“Essay on Truth,” written in answer to—and in abuse of—David 
Mume’s philosophical scepticism, that gave him the entry into the 
literary society of London, and secured for him an introduction 
to George Iil., a pension of £200 a year, and an Oxford degree. 
No one will now say with the excellent Aberdonian’s warm 
admirer in verse— 

“ Truth sunk oppress'd, by Atheist’s rage subdued; 
But Beattie spoke, and Truth her power renewed.” 

Considering also the mildness of Beattie’s own character, especially 
as reflected in his letters, it is remarkable that he should have 
attacked Hume with such bitterness that even “Saint David” 
declared he had not been treated “as a gentleman.” Beattie is 
perhaps most notable nowadays as the successful Scot in English 
literature, although he frankly confesses that he never learned to 
write quite literary English. Of his judgments on his con- 
temporaries which are here given, that on Cowper is most worth 
recalling :—* The most agreeable and amiable writer I ever met 
with; the only author I have seen whose critical and philosophical 
researches are diversified by a poetical imagination that makes 
even the driest subject and the leanest a feast for an epicure in 
books. Heisso much at his ease, too, that his own character 
appears in every page; and which is very rare, we see not only 
the writer, but the man, and that man so gentle, so well-tempered, 
so happy in his religion, and so humane in his philosophy that it 
is necessary to love him, if one has any sense of what is lovable.” 
This volume is beyond all doubt an interesting contribution to 
the histery of English literature in the eighteenth century. 











THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF SCOTLAND. 

The Ancient Capital of Scotland: the Story of Perth from the 
Invasion of Agricola to the Passing of the Reform Bill. By Samuel 
Cowan. 2 vols. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 30s.)—Mr. Cowan, 
who is not only a most industrious compiler of books, but an 
historical investigator of undoubted earnestness, has made the 
common but serious mistake of making two volumes do the 
work of one. The story of Perth was of course well worth telling, 
for in the early history of Scotland it played an important part. 
“ As a royal residence it flourished long before Holyrood. ..... 
It would be difficult to say what was the most notable event in the 
history of Perth, when we think of the seven sieges, its murder of 
the King, its tragic monastic history, its memorable Reformation, 
its Gowrie conspiracy, its episcopal and covenanting battles, its 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, not to speak of the magistrates on 
one occasion running away and the town being deserted.” Mr. 
Cowan amplifies this record with details industriously collected 
from a variety of national and local sources. The first volume is 
decidedly more readable than the second, dealing as it does with 
the more romantic portion of the history of Perth, and with the 
“ families” which, like that of the Methvens, played a not unim- 
portant part in the making of that history. The second volume 
is of a more matter-of-fact character, at all events after the story 
of the Jacobite risings, so far as these concern Perth, has been 
related. It also gives an account of the scheme which was dis- 
cussed in 1697 and 1698 for the transference of the decaying 
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University of St. Andrews to Perth, mainly for the reasons—as 


given in a letter of Sir Patrick Hume to the Earl of Tullibardine, 
then Principal Secretary for Scotland—that “St. Andrews is a 
remote point of land lying at an outside, and living there is 
dearer than at other places,” and that “Perth being near to the 
Highlands, gentlemen there will have greater facilities for sead- 
ing their children, and it may tend much to the civilising of the 


country that the University is settled in Perth.” To all appear- 
ance this promising scheme was dropped because of the retire- 


ment from office of Lord Tullibardine, who was in favour of it. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
th 

[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 

reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Assouan Reservoir and Lake Moevis. By Sir William Will- 
cocks, K.C.M.G. (E. and F. N. Spon. 5s. net.)—Sir William 
Willcocks’s contention is not new; indeed, it may be said to be 
as old as history. It is, briefly put, that Egypt wants more 
water, or rather, better regulation of the water that she has. The 
Assouan Reservoir holds a milliard of gallons; .this is all 
bespoken. Three milliards more are wanted, and the moncy 
necessary for supplying them is at hand. At a cost of about 
£4,500,000, about £45,000,000 could be added to the wealth of the 
country, and money that now brings in an income of a quarter of 
a million would produce about three millions and a half. We 
need hardly say that the arguments, facts, and figures by which 
these amazing statements are established are well worth study. 
Sir William Willcocks gives a curious version of the history of 
Joseph as Egyptian Vizier. He was in power when the Hyksos 
dynasty was declining, pressed hard by the native rulers of Up or 
Egypt. These were about to possess themselves of Ha-Uar 
(Hawara), the regulator of Lake Moeris. This meant famine for 
Lower Egypt. Before it was accomplished the Hyksos Pharaoh 
was advised to make all the provision that he could. 


A Short History of Ancient Egypt. By Percy E. Newberry and 
John Garstang. (A. Constable and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a quite 
admirable little book, containing in its hundred-odd pages as 
clear and sufficient an outline of Egyptian history as could 
possibly be put into so small a space. ‘The description of the 
country in the first chapter is as good a thing of the kind as we 
have ever seen. Very good, too, is the account of the influence 
of the country on human development. The succession of the 
dynasties is traced as clearly as materials which are not by any 
means complete allow. The authors, we see, limit the Hebrew 
sojourn to a period between the conquests of Rameses and some 
date unknown in the reign of his successor. They do not accept 
the suggestion which connects it with the Hyksos dominion. 





The Book of the Simple Way (Philip Welby, 3s. 6d. net) is a 
new translation from the text of Laotze’s great book, with intro- 
duction and commentary by Walter Gorn Old. Laotze, whose 
work may be described as a treatise on moAitixf, in the wide 
Aristotelian sense, combined with theology, died some time 
towards the end of the sixth century B.C. 

The Republic of Ragusa. By Luigi Villari. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Signor Villari explores this bypath of history 
very carefully and thoroughly. Ragusa, according to the more 
generally received opinion, occupies approximately the site of 
Epidaurus. (To speak more exacily, the actual successor of the 
colony is Ragusavecchia.) It came into being, or reached the 
dignity of a town, some time in the seventh century of our era, 
after the invasion of the Tartar tribe of the Avars. It bears a 
certain resemblance, magnis componere parva, to Venice, though 
their physical characteristics are very different. “It is built 
partly on a precipitous rocky ridge jutting out into the Adriatic, 

nd partly on the mainland, ascending the steep slopes of the 
Monte Sergio.” Its external history shows us what we might 
expect: a state of varying dependence on one or another more 
powerful neighbour,—the Eastern Empire, Venice, or Hungary. 
Hungary was the easiest suzerain; it was satisfied with a 





tribute; Venice wanted commercial advantages. One might 
find a parallel in the case of a shopkeeper who would sooner 
pay rent to a squire living in the country than to a rival in 
the same street. Signor Villari carefully follows the changes in 
Ragusa’s foreign relations. In its internal politics there was 
little variation. The town had a fair approach to autonomy, its 
constitution being oligarchical, “essentially copied from that of 
Venice, and designed above all to make personal government im- 


almost all its food. In the fifteenth century a new power, the 
Turk, makes its appearance. The fall of Constantinople was 
followed by a long period of peril to Ragusa. Somehow, by force 
of arms or of money, it managed to survive, and even to prosper 
After the first quarter of the sixteenth century the city seems ra 
have reached its acme. Then began the decline; the end came 
in 1816, when the Republic passed under the dominion of Austria, 
Art is represented chiefly by the architecture, of which the city 
shows some fine examples. In letters it cannot be said to havo 
produced any one of more than local fame, 


Ordered to China. Letters of Wilbur J. Chamberlin. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Chamberlin—the name is, strangely enough 
spelt in two ways in the “ Introductory Note ”—went out as na 
correspondent for the New York Sun in the “ Boxer” Rising and 
the events that followed. Here we have his letters written home 
while he was on his voyage and in China. The earliest bears 
date August 5th, 1900. He was then on his way to Chicaco, 
The latest was written at Carlsbad just a year later. He rt 
gone there for a cure, and there he died on August 13th, 1901, 
The letters are exceedingly picturesque, and full of humour, 
though the humour is sometimes coarse and unfecling. What 
he says about the conduct of the Allies is not pleasant reading, 
“Everybody went loot-mad at Ticn-l'sin and here [Peking]. 
“« At Tung-Chow and even here in Peking the wells were found 
full of dead women who jumped into them.” But he allows that 
he did not know these things at first hand. After describing 
various atrocities, he goes on: “ These are pictures of the French, 
the Russians, and in some cases of the English.” The Germans 
he does not mention here, but he says of them (p. 163): « They 
are still shooting around here, just as if a war were going on, 
..... They are a big lot of swine, if human beings ever are 
swine.” The value of Mr. Chamberlin’s testimony we do not 
know, but we should imagine that he was not an Anglophil. 





The Cathedrals of Northern France. By Francis Miltoun, 
Illustrated by Blanche McManus, (T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 
—By “Northern France” is meant, roughly speaking, that parg 
of the country which lies north of a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Loire to the Swiss lakes. Here we have the Gothic or 
pointed styles; south of this line the Byzantine and Romanesque 
influences dominate the architecture. In this northern division 
the “ Grand Group,” as Mr. Miltoun designates it, includes eight 
Cathedrals,—i.e. (in alphabetical order), Amiens, Beauvais, 
Charires, Le Mans, Paris, Reims, Rouen, St. Denis. Our author very 
properly declines to rank these, or, indeed, any great examples; 
he classifies them, but refuses to make an order of merit. I¢ 
will be understood that as the compass of the volume is small no 
closely detailed description is attempted. We have an account 
in outline, a chart, so to speak, which the reader must fill in 
with details for himself. The illustrations will be found very 
helpful, as will the statistical information supplied in the 
appendices. France is now divided into eighty-three dioceses. 
Before the Revolution the number was a hundred and twenty- 
three. The churches of the forty suppressed Sees still rank as 
Cathedrals, as do others also where the throne was transferred at 
some earlier time. There are some seventy quasi-Cathedrals of 
this kind. In an appendix we have the dimensions and dates of 
some of the principal buildings. Amiens heads the list with a 
length of nave and choir of 469 ft., and width (including transepts) 
214ft., while its spire reaches 422 ft. It is surpassed, however, 
in superficial area by Bourges (70,000 to 73,170 square fect). 
The width of 1385} ft. does not vary from end to end. St. Peter’s 
at Rome has an area of 122,400 square feet; St. Paul’s, London, 
58,500. 





Bregant-Forda and the Han-weal. By Montagu Sharpe. (Brent- 
ford Publishing Company. 1s.)—* Bregant-Forda” is incommon 
speech “ Brentford,” and Mr. Sharpe’s object is to show that the 
crossing of the Thames described by Caesar in V. 18 was at this 
place. The rival locality is, of course, “Cowey Stakes,” near 
Walton. We cannot epitomise Mr. Sharpe’s argument, which 
largely consists of strategical considerations depending on the lie 
of the country. Two reasons, however, which he sets forth can 
be put into a few words, and they seem to us to have considerable 
weight. The Cowey Stakes (of which no trace is left) are known 
to have been at right angles with the bank. This seems to point 
rather to the substructure of a bridge than to the fortification of 
the bank. And it is believed that they were pointed with iron. 
A fisherman in 1807 described some that he had himself pulled 
up as being “as thick as a man’s thigh, black, hard, and shod 
with iron,” and also as standing “in two lines across the river, 





possible.” Another resemblance presents itself as we follow the 


nine feet apart.” This certainly looks likea bridge. Mr. Sharpe 
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history,—Tyre. The place lived by its trade, and imported 
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arks, as to the iron, that, according to Caesar, the 
well nn d wary little of this metal, and that it is not likely that 
Britons a use it for a hastily constructed fortification. It was 
they bagi! as in the shield of Achilles, for ornamental pur- 
proba The smelting difficulty had not been overcome; this puts 
eased stakes” out of court. 


Devils. By J. Charles Wall. (Methuen and Co. 4s. Gd. net.) 
_We must own to a certain feeling of distaste for a book of this 
ind. The subject is, of course, mainly treated from the ludicrous 
— f view. Nota little historical and archaeological informa- 
in a m concerning it; and it is possible to conceive a 
=. ig whieh the matter should be treated in a severely scientific 
spirit. From such a book all semblance of the jocose would be 
panished. But it would be a difficult one to write. The mediaeval 
treatment of the subject when it came into the hands of the 
artist was largely ludicrous. The theologian might be all 
gravity, but the sculptor who represented the evil spirit in an 
illuminated letter or on a gargoyle could not help making fun 
out of it. With this reservation, we have nothing but praise for 
Mr. Wall’s book. The illustrations, which have evidently been 
sought for far and wide, are excellent of their kind. 


Country Life. (G. Newnes. 21s. net.)—This stately volume is as 
attractive as ever, with its portraits of grandes dames, its pictures 
of great houses and fine gardens, its memoranda about sport of 
all kinds, and the quite innumerable miscellanea which fill its 
pages. Natural history, it should be understood, is not less 
considered than sport. Some of the best articles and illustra- 
tions are given te it. We may mention especially “A Sea-birds’ 
Nursery.” 


We have received an excellent series of readers entitled 
Arnold’s Home and Abroad Readers, I.-VI. (HE. Arnold, 10d.- 
1s.) The six volumes are graduated in the usual way, beginning 
in I. with “Glimpses of the Homeland,” and going on in VI. to 
«The World’s Trade and Traders.” 





Messrs. Gale and Polden publish The Semaphore Simplified (6d.) 
Itconsists of a paper of directions with twenty-seven cards, on 
which are given the various attitudes by which the letters of the 


publishers, write to point out that the different volumes of any 
one county are not sold separately, but in sets, varying from two 
to eight volumes, and from three to twelve guineas, the price 
thus working out at 31s. 6d. per volume. The price of the set 
of the histories (in one hundred and sixty volumes), if subscribed 
for as a complete set, is two hundred and forty guineas (£252 
net. The subscription for a complete set of the histories may be 
made by a payment of £30 per annum for eight years by banker’s 
order. Subscriptions for single counties, or for several, may 
also be made by banker’s order. ] 








(For Publications of the Week see page 334.) 
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alphabet and other symbols are represented. There is also a map 
onwhich the alphabet and numeral signs are collectively repre- 
sented. The use of the system is, of course, well known; it 
would not be difficult to contrive a game with it. It is interest- 
ing to compare it with the Greek methods of signalling as 
described by Polybius, X. 43-47. 


We mention for the information of all whom it may concern 
the publication of Vocabularies of the Kamba and Kikyu Languages, 
by Mrs. Sidney L. Hinde (Cambridge University Press, 3s. net). 
A grammar is prefixed, and the corresponding terms in the very 
important Swahili dialect are also given. 


No. 15 of “The Log Series” (Westminster Press, 4s. net) is The | 

Commission of H.M.S. ‘ Talbot, 1901-1904, by W. A. May, R.M.L.I., 
with an Introductory Article by Lionel Yexley. Mr. Yexley’s | 
Introduction gives the circumstances which led to the battle of | 
Navarino, describes the battle and the part played in it by an | 
earlier ‘Talbot, and briefly mentions the destruction of the 
Russian cruiser ‘Varyag’ in Chemulpho Bay. This event is 
naturally the most important incident in the log-book. The 
‘Varyag’ sank and the ‘ Korectz’ blew up after an engagement 
which the officers and crew of the British ship had a rare oppor- 
tunity of witnessing. “Few witnesses of this engagement,” 
writes Mr. May, “could truthfully say that they would like to 
participate in a modern naval fight.” 


In the “Library of Standard Biographies” (IIutchinson and ! 
Co., 1s. and 2s.) we have The Life of Wellington, by William | 
Hamilton Maxwell, Abridged and Newly Edited, with Notes, by 
the Rev. L. T. Dodd. Mr. Dodd’s notes, brought though they are | 
within the narrow compass of less than seven pages, add con- 
siderably to the value of the book. He points out that Maxwell | 
by following the guidance of Napier, sometimes is led away by | 
that writer’s personal and political prepossessions. And he makes | 


’ 


various corrections on points of fact and strategical opinion,—as, 
for instance, on Sir John Moore’s conduct of the famous retreat. 
——From the same publishers we have received The Adventures 
of Roderick Random, by Tobias Smollett (1s. 6d. anc 6d.), in 
the series of “Classic Novels.” 


1 Og 
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[*,* Errarum.—The price of the volumes in the “ Victoria 
County Histories” was inadvertently stated in our issue of the 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., the 





13th ult. to be 25s. 
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— Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, evens 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to __ ROBERT LEWIS, , General Manager, 





FIRE. LIFE. ‘SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Phosphates are neces 
CEREBOS SALT. 


sary to natural nourish- 


ment, and you get them 


Cc E R E BOS SA LT. in Cerebos Salt. 


CEREBOS SALT. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
—_@—_—_- 
Half- 


Tear, rlerly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Tenely. Yearly. aay . 
Kingdom ....-cccccres-cucececccccscesces £1 8 6....014 3....0 & 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


OUINR, AC. cccaccccccseccsccccoccccee coves M42 16 iccc OG W8icccebeSon 











ANTED by young English GENTLEW OMAN, a 

POST as COMPANION to Young Girl or Married Lady, in England 

or Abroad. Speaks French fluently; is Musical (Associate Royal College . 

Music), cheerful, and capable. Would travel. Good references given an 
required.—GORDON, Fairview House, Dartmouth. 


ADY RECOMMENDS capable MAID for Semi-Invalid 
Lady travelling abroad or in England,—Address, Box 39, The Spectator, 
| sac Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NO LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and — 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hil 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


OR HEALTH and HOLIDAY in the NORTH 
RIDING.—Large. comfortable HOUSE, in high, open position, over- 
looking the Vale of Pickering, near Lastingham Moors. Garden, tenuis, 
croquet. Beautiful scenery.—For terms, apply MANAGERESS, The 
Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, R.S.0., Yorks. 
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oROUGH OF LEICESTER. 
B WALKER SCHOLARSHIP. 


tees of the Walker Scholarship are prepared to receive applications 
jates for a Scholarship of the value of £150 per annum tenable at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology of the United States of America 
‘ neriod of three years or such extended period as may be determined. At 
= “xpiration of such period the Candidate will be required to place his 
pe as a Master of Technology at the disposal of the Corporation of 
Ivicester for a period of four years, at a salary to be agreed upon. 
A copy of the annual Catalogue of the Massachusetts Institute may be 
inspected at the office of the undersigned, 

A pplications must be made not later than October Ist next on a form which 
can be obtained, together with full particulars of the Scholarship, from the 
undersigned, and must be supported by copies of not more than six testimonials 
of fitness, and a statement of the Candidate’s qualifications. 

E. V. HILEY, Town Clerk. 


The Trus 
from Candit 


Town Hall, Leicester. 


O tf Ff 
HANSON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 
HEAD-MISTRESS of the above Girls’ School. University qualifications 
(Degree or equivalent) desirable. Salary,—minimum, £230 ; maximum, £300. 

‘A Public Elementary Department forms part of the School, which has an 
average attendance of upwards of 300. 

Forms of application, which must be returned at once, may be obtained on 


application to the undersigned, 
THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 
Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford, July 9th, 1904. 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE 

at Leek. Preference will be given to Candidates who are registered (or 

qualified for registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register, Salary 
£175 per annum. 

Forms of application must be returned not later than September 19th, and 


can be obtained from 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., 





O F BRADFORD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





County Education Offices, Stafford, 
August 25th, 1904. 
VHE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The COUNCIL of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
are ready to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the office of PRINCIPAL of 
the College, vacant by the lamented death of Dr. Gurney. 

The successful candidate will be expected to possess a distinguished 
University record. His duties will largely consist in administration and in 
organising educational effort in connection with the College. 

Salary, £1,000 per annum. 

Applications to be sent in to the SECRETARY of the College before 
September 30th, 1904, 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
FORM MASTER in the Secondary School for Boys and Girls. He will be 
required to teach Literary subjects mainly. Salary £120 per annum.— 
Memorandum of duties and form of application may be obtained not later 
than September 7th from the SECRETARY. 








RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 

follow right.’”’ Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 








TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SEELey, F.R.S., J. Courron 
Cottins, M.A., H. E, Maupen, M.A., J. Sterrat, Ph.D., G. Garcia. R.C.M., 
G. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huauenet, 
TeRRIcK WitiiaMs (R.1.). C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident Statf of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistre . Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
Swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application, 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs, BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholar- 
ships are awarded annually to the value of about £300. There are three Boarding- 
houses approved by the Governors at fees from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 

The AUTUMN TERM (which is the beginning of the school year education- 
ally) commences on SEPTEMBER 15th, 1904.—For all particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


J,\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
‘ees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birminghum, 


( : IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY’ SCHOOL CO. LTD. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Council. 
Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. W. WOODHOUSE, S. James’, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, Westbury, West Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUN'TNEY (Hostel for Students), 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 
Prospectuses and other particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the School or from the Head of each House. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 




















Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for admission may be obtained at 
the School, or from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES., 


ING'S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, WARWICK. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LEA, Girton College, Cambridge, assisted by a large 
staff of University Mistresses. 

Special facilities for Modern Languages and Advanced English. Attractive 
curriculum for young children. 

For Prospectuses of School and Boarding House, apply to the CLERK, 1 
New Street, Warwick. 


RIGHTON, W. — LADIES’ SCHOOL. (Recognised.) 
Beautifully situated on Sea Front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4, WALSINGHAM MANSIONS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Languages, Orchestra, Dressmaking, 
Cooking Classes, Swimming, Riding, Hockey. Moderate fees. 














ASTBOURNE.—LADIES’ SCHOOL.—Beautiful Resi- 

dence, close to sea and downs; excellent Education on modern lines; 

every facility for advaucement in Music and Langnages; physical culture; 
field for games.— Address, ‘‘ G.,”’ care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, 





ISS STEEL JOHNSON OFFERS happy refined 
HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, with every modern 
educational advantage. Short distance from London. House large, extensive 
grounds. Head-Mistress B.A. Music L.R.A.M, Foreign, &c.—Blandford 
House, Braintree, Essex. 


Pic HFIELD., HENDON, 











N.W. 
Established 1858, 
Principal—Miss METCALFE, 
Vice-Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALIFE, Miss HART SMITH. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 22nd. Prospectus on application, 


RANKSOME COLLEGE for GIRLS, NEW MILTON, 
HANTS.—Very healthy situation. Southern aspect on borders of New 
Forest. Health of pupils the first consideration. Tennis, hockey, cycling, 
sea bathing (if desired). Diet good and unlimited. Fees 40 to 50 guineas 
a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETALY, u.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 








HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Pinysical Training; Special Terms for 
Muuisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


lYXHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

(Incorporated in the year 1877.)-ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HiLENS- 
BURGH, BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, 
Miss RENTON. Inclusive Terms for Board and Education, Highty to One 
Hundred Guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS ; or 
D. HILL JACK, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 


{T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only ? miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and iuspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 





















V EST BRIGHTON, ST. AUBYN’S HOUSE, WIL- 

BURY ROAD.—Recognised School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. 
Junior Division for little Girls. Inclusive terms.—Miss F, A. GILBER‘, late 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Guernsey. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 
AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 











LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Principal: Miss 
LEADER (Clas-ical Tripos, Cambridge). The Misses Fletcher and Miss 
Leader have removed their School for Girls from West Coombe House, Hornscy 
tise, to East Finch!ey. Recognised by the Board of Education. Prospectus 
on application. Grounds of 11 acres. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Chureh 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
Ce COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATYORD.—Under the Direction of Miss EK. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E. C. Roper, 
B.A, London, with «a competent Staff of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.— 
Particularsfrom Miss E. H. WHISHAW, 
Nie MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONi, 

STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

| Feameer 5m COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


W AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
i Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large modern house; 15 acres 
of land in pine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign 
a Riding ; cycling; gymuasium,—For Prospectus apply to Miss S, 
CARR, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional trainiug for Secondary 
Teachers. ‘The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fxe £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 


Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 


T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation iooki 

Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within Pear miles of Louies, irom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visitiug Graduates and La 

Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard oe 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and — 
ree — opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Longus ey 
istory, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for Jniversi port 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. oe , University sae 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES 

Historical Honours, Cambridge. 4 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium) 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. (All branches and syste 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymneation 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P, Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuasties in Colleges an 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edueati onal 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 





fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


cE 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 








ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.F. 

Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (400 pupiis) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union, Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination. Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 

HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


T MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kK) BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Staff, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb, and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams. 

HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 

WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERSa FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become ‘Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualifications for entrance, 
terms, scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
Y WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss POTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 
N ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 8 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


S"; WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, © near 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a beautiful position, 
with dry, bracing air. Principal: Mrs. DODWELL KINGSFORD, assisted 
by a highly qualitied staff. Good mental and physical training ; remedial treat- 
ment if required. Riding, swimming, games, Ke. Pupils from India and the 
Colonies received, Strongly recommended by doctors and the parents of pupils. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application, 












































ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, __ 
S7: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 


Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE.ON. 
SEA, HANTS.—Excellent Modern Education for Girls, in a sunny 
bracing climate. Special advantages for Modern Languages and Music: good 
School Orchestra; opportunity of hearing the best Musicians. Riding 
swimming, games. Twelve acres of grounds, including gardens and hockey 
field. Two Houses, Junior and Senior, Through communication with the 
North.—Apply to the Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS, 
| fige tempest saltap ae MARGARET'S, MEADS. Hich- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &e. 


| A geaic COLLEGE.— A First-Grade Publie School, 
hk standing on high ground, Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq, 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A. Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Moder des, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, and London Matriculation. 


For girls from seven years of age. 














NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES FRIDAY, 16th September, 1904, on which day an Entrance 
Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded ut this 
Examination, if Candidates are of sutlicient merit.—For further particulars 
apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Oflicers, Barristers, 

&ec., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education, 

Governors: E. 8S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
kK of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army sides. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 31 Higher Certificates ; 24 entranees, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia, R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


Syne VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—liev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


NHIGWELLI SCHOOL 


For prospectus and particulars of House Scholarships, and vacant Clerical 
Exhibitions, apply to 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A First-Grade Endowed School (Founded 1519), 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER i4th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


st. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


























For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden. 





_" LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR., 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
Fur boys between 7 and 18 years of age.—Prospectus aud Honours List 


of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, ML.A,, Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
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a a 
HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
T Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 
SSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
The NEXT TOBER 8rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
MON: both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
tion ™ The regular work of the Session will begin on TUESDAY, October 4th, 
Boys. Tho revoth UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


at 9 o'clock, he new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 

oN ERS" BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
= ‘Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
oe ae requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 


MiCPHERSON , C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 


; s ible. 
ot aters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 


Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be 


, Parents by appointment. 
othe RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon.. will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 30th and October Ist, between 9.30 and 


12.30 o'clock. 
pe LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Isr. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; 820 beds are in constant use. In- 

atients last year, 13,120; out-patients, 182,905; accidents, 21,879: major 
operations, 2,796. : F 

'APPOINTMENTS.—Highty qualified appointments are made annually, more 
than 130 dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. . 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND Prizrs.—'Thirty-five Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 

ber. 

Se NLARGEMENT of the HOSPITAL and COLLEGE ATHLETIC 
GROUND, RESIDENCE, &c. | : 

For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 


 t 
— > MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Mile End, E. 
gt MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 








The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians aud Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 21st. 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


S* THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, S.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 8rd. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
602 beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year, 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
athletic ground, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE, 


value 





J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 


MHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
AND MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN ARTS, 

One Scholarship will be oifered this year for proficiency in Arts. 

The Scholarship is of the value of £100, and the successful Candidate will be 
required to enter for the full Medical Curriculum, both in the Owens College 
and in the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

The Scholarship will be awarded only to the Candidate who gives evidence of 
a high standard of proficiency in Arts. 

Applications should be sent, on or before September 20th, to the 
REGISTRAR of the University, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


S*: OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master: W. G, RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination September 13th, 1904. TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER I4th. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. G. 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination September 13th, 1904. TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER I4th. 

Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK of 
the Governors, St. Olave’s Grainmar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 

NIVERBSITY OF DURHA M. 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERBSITY OF DUREFH AM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

~ oe Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

urnham, 




















Bre MSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 





SCHOOL, 


AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


TINHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th, are eligible, as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., 
Without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,— 
Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 














ReraAt AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
P PaTron—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists. intending Colonists,&c, 
or Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October llth. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 








RIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE.— 

Principal: C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Full Three Years’ Courses are 

given in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and for 

London University B.Sc. Degree. Well-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the First Year’s Course for 

MEDICAL STUVENTS. ART SCHOOL.—Complete Art Courses, including 
Lite Classes daily.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 

Messrs, H. E, STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea. 
—Prospectus, references, and particulars on application. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
kK) TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified successes with boys of this class, Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &ec. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


RIVATE 'TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
P Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, M.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 


JLSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

‘4 Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A, Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


Eggert and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
A with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ree COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
gained, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OQ, GUINEAS INCLUSIVE. RIDING FREE. 


6) 
e SEEEEA ES 
BACKWARD BOYS received at above fees; 7 Residené Graduates for 16 
boys. See successes, diet, games, &c. 
“*.,” care of Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


y INISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 

PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
High School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS. Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
minutes from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught m all its branches, 
Art, Music, and General Studies at the University taken as desired—Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


We oe ena BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
meuts combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles, HEISS. 






































“ ODESBERG-AM-RHEIN: VILLA MARGARETA.— 
A few English GIRLS RECEIVED by Frau SCHMIDT (Kullack Con- 
servatoire, Berlin, Music and Singing) and Friiulien SCHMIDT (certificated 
Teacher of Modern Languages) to study German and Music. Open situation. 
Garden. Inclusive terms, £65 a year. Highly recommended, 





{ERMANY.—The PRINCIPAL of a recognised COL- 

LEGIATE SCHOO! for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

RECEIVES a few BOARDERS into her family. Escort in October.—Apply 
for Prospectus, &c., to Prinzipalin, 8a Marienstrasse, HANOVER, 


T\RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—Frl. HORICHS 

OFFERS a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 
in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 





JARIS.—COMFORTABLE and REFINED HOME for 
i LADY STUDENTS.—Iiterary French Gentlewoman will receive, from 
October 1, two or three English or American Girls completing their educa- 
tion in Paris. Accompanies to Picture Galleries, Concerts, and to Lessons if 
desired. Well-appointed and healthy house. Best English references,— 
Madame C. ROCHE, 99 Boulevard Arago, Paris. 


FRENCH PASTOR, Monsieur PAUL BERTHAULT, 

and his wife, inhabiting a town (Guéret, Creuse) in a healthy and 
picturesque district in the centre of France, are willing to RECELVE 
BOARDERS desirous of acquiring good French. Private Lessons, Refer 
ences given if desired, 
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ELUN, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—12 BOULEVARD ST. 
AMBROISE. Forty minutes from Paris; near Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau.—Mademoiselle QUETIN (Protestant) wishes to RECEIVE into her 
home TWO or THREE ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES desirous of perfecting 
their education in the French Language and Literature. Other studies 
directed by competent Professors. Best references. 


AME SEULE, distinguée, DEMANDE une JEUNE 

FILLE ou .DEMOISELLE comme PENSIONNAIRE. Tres grand 

confort, Situation trés salubre. Deux balcons sur square.—lcrire Madame 
de NERI, 19 rue Jean Leclaire, Paris XVII. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHEREULL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


COLE DE L'LE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Kev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 














DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable honse. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


2 OvA TT tO N: 

Parents or Guardians Gesiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
56 Sackville Street, London, W. 














ees Bae BLS OF SCHOOLS 

AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s. 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Service, and Medical Professions. 

J. and J. PATON, Epvcationat AGENTS, 

$3 Cannon SrreEt, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5.053 Central. 
A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 

of requirements be given. 





—* 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance wil] be 
gladly received by C. 5. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18.930.—The sum of £10 2s, is required to complete a pension for an old lad 
of $2. She supported herself as long as possible by needlework, and for so ; 
time kept her mother and an invalid brother. a 

19,075.—£4 6s, is needed to complete a pension for a single woman of 74 
She used to be a domestic servant, but is now crippled with sciatica. For 
forty years she supported herself and partly kept her mother and an afllicted 
brother. 

16,997.—An Eastern Commitice require the sum of £5 4s. to complete a 
pension for a widow, aged £3. She supported her husband for twelve years 
before his death. She has no relations, and is too old to work, A very poor 
Mission gives sd. per week. 

19,683.—£7 asked for to complete a pension for a widow, aged 72 and 
her crippled son, aged 52. ‘The old lady supported herself and this invalid son 
for some years after her husband's death, but she is now past work, Her 
other children help as much as possible, and are very attentive to her, 

22.379,—An East End Committee ask for £2 17s. 6d. to complete payment for 
a respectable single man now at a sanatorium for consumption, He isa mem. 
ber of a club, and it is hoped wiil eventually obtain suitable work in the 
country. 

18,91 £4 11s. is required to continue an allowance to a respectable old 
weaveress of 82 years. The husband was for many years a master bootmaker, 
and at one time earned and invested considerable sums, but lost them owing 
to the failure of a society and his club. Her son pays her rent. 


> arto WESTMINSTER CLUB 
(For Churechmen Only), 
4 WHITEHALL COURT, S.W. 
























Annvat Supscrirtion for Town Members, £2 2s.; Country Members, £1 1g 
Entsance Fer, £1 Is. 2 


The Club Premises are now open, and contain Reading, Smoking, Writing, 
and Dining Rooms. Billiard Room and Ladies’ Drawing Room also available, 
Excellent Bedroom accommodation. 


CO P. R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, ce. 

- Leave Vancouver.{ For 





* Leave Liverpoc oo 








‘EMPRESS OF" INDIA? ... Oct. 
© POPE INUPE. cgcocascvigskvovanusen Oct. 





LIVERPOOL TO CANATLA 








of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London, has been in 
close touch with the best English Continental Boys’ and Girls’ Schools since 
1880. Reliable Information and Prospectuses GRATIS. State Pupil’s age, 
fees limit, district preferred. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, | 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSHES for their children.—Prompt | 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to | 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cuvendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). : 


RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four.— Fcr 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &ec. Mrs. 
Richmond's aim is always to secure for them posts to which each 1s individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘futors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 


Mo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Jyiform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
i correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
7 ) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


QCHOOLS.—Mrs. HOOPER, leceslt « Pavent cel Pemmece 










































First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £3. 
S.S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) . ar? beer Sept. 6 
*MOUNT ROYAL’ (freizht only) ; . 7,054 tons Sept. 13 
or tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 5.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C, 










DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. 
° 8s. KING'S CRUISH ROUND THE BRITISH 
GC ) ISLES, September 7th, following similar route to that taken by His 


Majesty after the Coronation. 
£12 12s. LISBON, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, PALMA, 





| AJACCIO, and MARSEILLES CRUISE. 16 days. 


£18 18s. CRUISE to GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, and the CRIMEA, 
London, Paris-Marseilles tickets £25 5s. extra. 
£5 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket, 
PALESTINE CAMPING TOUR, visiting EGYPT, GREECE, CON. 
STANTINOPLE, &c. 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








Pouns TO PORTUGAL OR MADHEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 to £18, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
80 James Street, Liverpool. 











OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘* Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”-—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£50 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1547-48, and 10s, 
each for any odd numbers; £5 each ofiered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem Pamphlet, Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstaff s 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Uxquisites, a Farce, 1539; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 
30s, each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols,, 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1513; 25s. each for Shelley's Prometheus, 
1820; Grote’s Greece, 10 vois., 1872; The Germ, 4 nos., 1850; Shelley’s Birds 
of Egypt, 1872; Symonds’s Itaiian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All Ist eds. of 
Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; highest 
prices. BAKER'S GREA'T BOOKSHOPS, John bright St., Birmingham. 
























NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—l'cr particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Ageucy, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 











OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 





Jd Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same tan my are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 








LS gen AINS.—Henry Fielding’s Works (Edition de Luxe), 
10 vols., new, £3 3s. (pub. £10 10s.); Galzac’s Novels, 40 vols., 58s. 6d. 
: ; Dickens’s Works (Edition de Luxe), 30 vols., £16 lés. 
Catalogues free. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased for 
cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 








OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
Z and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, 1st Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, ‘Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jerrocks’ Jannts, 1838 or 1543 ; for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837 ; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1539; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1447, &c. Complete list, post free— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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LEA's TOBACCOS 
LEA’'S TOBACCOS 
LEAS TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. ¥% Ib. tin. 
SWASHBUCKLER tiie” 6/8 1/11 i255 
BOARDMAN’S = ities 7/4 2/1 pei 
made, 
THE CHAIRMAN Delightfully 7/4 2/0 bea 
cool, 
TOURNAMENT = ““kivcur” 8/= 2/8 Res 
WASSAIL vour,unique 9/= 2/6 fata 
aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR facinating 10/- 2/9 rs 
tobacco 


E.— Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
NOT the most exacting palates. A lifetime’ s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 
BanKERS: MANCHESTER AND LiveRPOOL DIsTRICT, 


PRICE LIST. Send ld. stamp for Booklet. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 
COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold 
MILD 
5d. per oz.; ilb. Tins, 1/8. 


in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 
4id. per oz.; i1b. Tins, 1/6. 





SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Ask your Electrician—he knows. 





The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from| COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | NB—T Three F a 

weekly exchange of books at the houses een oe ee Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 


“*' We cannot all possess real Rembrandts and Watteaus and Corots, but we 
can buy good reproductions. And for good reproductions there is nothing 
better than the Autotype Company—or half so good. We spent a pleasant 
hour the other morning in their Galleries, and were surprised at the success of 
their process, which, more than any other, obtains the actual ‘ values’ of the 
original paintings. Many of these are even improved by the process. For the 
faulty colouring of some of the great artists no longer offends in a monochrome 
print; the looseness or coarseness of treatment often vanishes when the 
picture is, to all intents and purposes, reduced in size. If any of your friends 
love good pictures, you cannot do better than to present them with a few 
Autotype reproductions from their favourite masters.” 

—The Outlook, December 2nd, 1899, 


Illustrated Leaflet Free on Application, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 


Prize Essay on the above Subject by H. HEISS, Abattoir Director of 
Translated by C. CASH, B.A. 





Straubing, Bavaria, 
Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 


To be obtained of 
Messrs. CURTIS & BEAMISH, 50 Hertford Street, Coventry. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 














Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine, 





MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 











London Depét: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 





Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
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THE LAST OF 
MR. H. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NOVELS. 





Dairy TELEGRAPH.—**‘ The Last Hope’ 
quatlities....... 


illustrates all Mr. Merriman’s good 


Its interest is unfiagging and its brilliancy undeniable.” 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 


OvTLoor.— 
“Extremely 
well toid.”’ 


LAST 


Mornine Post.— 

“4 Not less fasci- 
nating than its 
predecessors.” 


HOPE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWEBS,” 


“THE VULTURES,” 


“IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
“BARLASCH OF 


“THE VELVET GLOVE,” 
THE GUARD,” &c. 


Times.—‘‘ There are plots and counterplots, kidnappings and escapes, and the fine, exciting story is 
developed with all the skill, the sense of proportion, and the dramatic force which so accomplished a 


storyteller as Mr. Merriman had at command.” 


Dairy News.—* Readers of the present novel will feel keenly how great a loss to fiction has been the 


recent death of Mr. Merriman. 
of style or originality of thought 


He was one of the few writers whose stories possessed any individuality 
All the characteristic features are found in ‘ The Last Hope. 


999 


Scotsman.—‘A well-knit tale, full of unexpected turns of fortune, and admirably studied in every 


detail. From first to last the interest never flags.” 


Dairy Express.—‘‘ A masterly piece of narrative, stirring the depths of emotion and satisfying the 
A 


highest instincts of honest and healthy fiction.’ 





NOTE.—Mr. Merriman’s Novels are published uniform in style, binding, and price, and 
thus form a Collected Edition of his Works. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





CLERGY 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 
Patroxns—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 





PresIpENt—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuamman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SrecreTary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 





VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Actuary AND ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.1L.A,. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Lite and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent, 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office. 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
220m monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 2}% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made, 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C. 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
JDHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 

LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Liectric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TA 7 OR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should nov be addressed to the 
Ep1rTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C, 


M\HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


of 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ..........00ceseesseeeeeeee& 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund........... . ..£1,025,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 











Baker.” 


eee 
CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENT 


AND AFTER 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1904 

How Russia Brovert on War— z 
TtorY. By Baron Suyematsu 

THe Coming ReEvo.ution 
Joubert. 

THE East AFRICA PROTECTORATE AS A 
CoLony. By Sir Charles Eliot, K.¢ 
H.M.’s Commissioner for the Protect 

FREE THOUGHT IN THE CHU 
W. H. Mallock. 

THe Dirricutty or Preacuine 

= ey oe Bishop Welldon, 

HALL WE RESTORE THE NavIGATIO) 
- Benjamin Taylor, me See By 
HE AMERICAN WoMAN—AN AN 
M Marriott-Watson. a ee 
Y FRIEND THE Fe i { iéyi 
rey ELLAH. By Sir Walter Micvill, 


URY 


A Comptere His, 


IN Russua, By Carl 


Evropray 
MG. (lat 
: ectorate), 

RCH OF ENGLayp, By 


SERMons, By the 


CoLLey Cipper’s “ Aponocy.” By H B i 
THE PINNACLE OF Prosrznrrr—A Meer as. 
TERROGATION. By J. W. Cross. ™ 
THE POLITICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
a Paina aut Tom Mann. 
CHAPTER ON Opats. By H. Ker 
Last Montn: . shaw Wolken 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London: Sporriswoope & Co., Lrp., Pri 
‘ s 3 i ey Pri 
New Street; Square, B.C, als 


JUST OUT. 
WARREN of MANCHESTER 
A Romance. 
By ARTHUR LAYCOCK, 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTOy 
KENT & CO., Ltd.; and of all Booksellers, 


Sitvatiox i] 








THE 
CHURCH CONGRESS 
LIVERPOOL. 


(OCTOBER 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 1904.) 
President LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOUL, 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings 
except the Working Men’s. - 

A copy of the ‘* Oificial Guide” is sent with each 
ticket gratis. Three Tickets for members of the 
same household, 15s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Liverpool for a fare and a quarter avail: 
able October Ist to 8th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the HON. SECs., Finance Con- 
mittee, the Church Congress, Church House, 
Liverpool; Church House, Westminster; 8.P.C.K, 
Northumberland Avenue ; and Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arun. 
del Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/§ 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and_ the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Vaid to any Rarlway Siation, including Cases 
and bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of Gd, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


7 








Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





17/6 9/9 





R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1851), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris, 1900. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 











LIFE & LETTERS OF EDWARD BYLES 
COWELL, M.A., 


'L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Edin., Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, 

Bo Oa By GrorGe CowELL, F.B.C.S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
“This pleasant and welcome book presents a singularly attractive 
scture of a man whose name means much to all Orientalists and to all who 
[sow him.......There must be many who will read his life with intense interest. 
me The pool makes good reading.” 


Times.— 








—_—_—————- 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
HOBBES. By Sir Lusiie SrepHen. Crown 8vyo, 


gilt top, 2s. net. 
Times.—‘ One of the most remarkable additions to the ‘ Men of Letters.’...... 
The admirable judgment and remarkable knowledge of Sir Leslie Stephen 
have rarely been seen to more advantage than in these pages.” 





—_—_——_— 


A PLEA FOR THE BETTER 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. By 


Rosert Carstairs, late Indian Civil Service. 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


UNWIN’S LIST 
T. FISHER : 
A LEADER OF SOCIETY 
AT NAPOLEON’S COURT. 
By CATHERINE BEARNE, 
Author of “ Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Intimate personal reminiscences of Napoleon, of the Bonaparte family, and 
of nearly all the distinguished people of the time. 


MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Personal recollections which may be regarded as supplementary to 
Mr. Morley’s “ Life.” 


INSPIRATION IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ISABELLA H. GOSSMAN. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Chap. I. Personal Authority.—Chap. II. In Conformity and in Protest.— 
Chap. III. In our Officers of Order.—Chap. IV. In our Suppliers.—Chap. V. 
In our Distributors.—Chap. VI. In our Reservoir Holders.—Chap, VII, In 
our Home Keepers.—Chap. VIII. In Education.—Chap. IX. Conclusion. 





















From BLACKWOODS List 
BLACKWOOD for SEPTEMBER. 


Aw EpIsTLe FROM ALEXANDER CarGILL, ELDER OF THE KIRK OF THE REMNANT 
IN THE VALE oF War, TO THE RevEREND Murpo MvckKLETHRAW, 
MINISTER OF THE AFORESAID KIRK, ANENT THE GREAT CasE. 

Tue Vrouw Groperaar’s Leapina Cases.—II, By Perceval Gibbon. 

¥rom Tory To Aran. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Tur Buriat or THE ATTA oF IGARALAND, By Charles Partridge, Political 
Offcer in Southern Nigeria, 

Joun Cuitcotr, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

SHEEP-Drovine.—II. By J. Stanley Hughes, 

Tue Dwarr’s TraGeDy. By Alfred Noyes. 

Cor. By Sysn. 

At THE Fuicut 0’ tHe Duck. By O. Locker-Lampson, 

On TuE Beacu. By Ernest Dawson. 

To Demos. By an Aspiring Radical. J. K. 

Musines witHour Metuop.—Ture Cuantrey BeQquest—THEeE DANGER OF 
AcapEeMIEsS—TuHE Secret City or THe Lamas—Ovr Pouicy 1 Turner— 
Tue NEED OF ENERGY—MnRk. Batrour AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

Tue WAR IN THE Far East.—Ill. By O. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMME. 











THE ULTRAMONTANE DiBACLE IN SCOTLAND. 


A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. 


SCOLOPAX. 
Illustrated by FRANK SOUTHGATE. 





5s. net. 


The Great Church Case. 
JUDGMENT OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
APPEAL CASE. 
Revised by the LORD CHANCELLOR and JUDGES. 











BY 
A. TAYLOR INNES, Advocate, 
Author of “The Law of Creeds in Scotland.” 


ls. net. 








NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
THEY TWAIN, Ms. AUBREY RICHARDSON. 
THROUGH SORROW’S GATES. 


(Fourth Impression). HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 
NYRIA, (Third Impression). Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


THE BLACK SHILLING. AMELIA EF. BARR. 
GRAIN OR CHAFF? 


A. C. PLOWDEN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Popular Edition. Cloth, 6s. 








MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. 
CATHERINE FURZE. 


By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
New Popular Edition. Cloth, Is. net. 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND. 


By the Author of ‘‘ A Visit to the Russians.” With Map, crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

“An excellent little book.......If gives in succinct and popular form a 
narrative of the history of the country from the earliest times, and deals 
especially with the present-day policy of Russia.”"—New Age. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 














THE 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tur Wetsu Pourtrcan Programmer. D. Lloyd-George, M.P.—InstTEap or 
Conscription. J. B. Atkins. —‘‘ Mere Tecuniquez.” Roger Fry. — Tur 
AutTHor or Erewnon. D. MacCarthy.—Tue Axnsps Loisy anp Mr. 
Percy Gardner.—Tur CASk oF THE F Cuurcn. Augustine Birrell, K — 
“From Hig Mountains” (from N she). ‘Translated by H. O. Meredith. 
—PouiticaAL PARTIES IN GERMANY. F. Ténnies.—ITaALIAn NOVELS oF To-pay. 

ura Gropallo.—Wnuy 1s Russts Weak? S. I. Rybakoff.—‘‘ Atey.” Arthur 
sonby.—THe CLosinc or THE HiacuLtanp Mountains. E, A. Baker,— 


















K 






on 





BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA. 


BY 
Professor A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 
12s, 6d. net. 


“The most delightful book of intellectual autobiography since 
John Mill’s.”—St. James's Gazette. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD beg to announce that they 
will publish on— 


Sept, 13—Vol. IIT. of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
‘* History of Scotland,” 15s, net; 








9, 13—Lord Ronaldshay’s New Work, “On 
the Outskirts of Empire in Asia,” 
21s. net 3 

39 «©9-Vol. III, of Professor Saintsbury’s 
6* Flistory of Criticism,” 20s. net; 

and 

95 w29—Mrs, Katherine Cecil Thurston’s New 

Novel, 








Tue END oF THE Session. D. C. Lathb 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher London, 








| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


“JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.” 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—A¢é all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SABRINA WARHAM. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 





SPEECHES ON INDIA. 


Delivered by LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, while in England in July-August, 1904. Demy 8vo, 
paper covers, 6d, nett. 


NATURE TEACHING. 


Based upon the General Principles of Agriculture. For the use of Schools. 
By FRANCIS WATTS, B.Sc., and WILLIAM G. FREEMAN, B.Sc, 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


By W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s 
College, London. Sixth Edition. Being the Nineteenth of Kirkes’. With 
nearly 700 Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates, large crown 8vo, 
lds, nett. 


NOTES ON THE PSALTER. 


Extracts of Parallel Passages from the Prayer Book Septuagint and Vulgate 
Versions. By the late Rev. CHARLES EVANS, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Worcester, sometime Head-Master of King Edward's School, Birmingham. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 48. SEPTEMBER, 1904, 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Last YEAR AND NEXT. 
On THE LINE. 
CHURCH v. STATE: THE REAL FRENCH VIEW.—Lavrence Jerroup. 
GERMAN DREAMS AND THE DOWNFALL OF ENGLAND.—R. B. 
MARSTON. 
THE CASE OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA.—Goprrey PHILLIMORE, 
WAR UNDER WATER.—L. G. Carr Laveuton. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT.—Atice 
RaveENHILL. 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. — Monsicnor 
BARNES. : 
THE ROMANCE OF COINAGE. (Illustrated.)—Turoporr A. Cook. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT AS A NOVELIST.—The Ear or IppEs.eiGn, 
THE POPULAR POETRY OF SPAIN.—Pepira pe San Carnos, 
THACKERAY AT CAMBRIDGE.—The late Rev. Waitwent Etwiy. 


NOW READY.—The SEPTEMBER Number of 


SCHOOL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD of EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
AND PROGRESS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 


2s. 6d. nett. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

EDUCATION—A PRACTICAL IDEAL. By Row ann E. Protuero, M.V.O, 
(Chairman of the Higher Education Sub-Committee for Bedfordshire), 

CLOSING SMALL SCHOOLS. By J. C. Mrpp. 

NATURE STUDY. In a Sussex School. By “J. A. Owen.” 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: A House Divided against Itself. By Geraupine 
Hopason, University College, Bristol. 

GERMAN LETTER. By Dr. Orro W. Berer. 

OUR LEADERS.—IX. Arnold of Rugby. (With Portrait.) 

A NOTABLE SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 

THE REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. From a 


Correspondent. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Stephen Gwynn’s “Masters of English 
Literature.” 

COMMON ROOM PAPERS. The Teachers’ Common Room in an Elementary 
School. : 

HOW THE-ACT WORKS.—Surrey; Eastbourne. 

EVENING TECHNICAL CLASSES. By W. Epwanps, 

REVIEWS. History as It should be Written. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


cn 

In To-day’s Issue of “THE. COUNTY GENTLE. 

MAN” will be found a host of Articles of deep 

and absorbing interest to all Country Dwellers and 

Lovers of Outdoor Life. Any one who is interesteq 

in Open-Air Pursuits will find in “THE COUNTY 

GENTLEMAN” a Newspaper of Practical Value 

and High Literary Merit, full of Useful Informa. 
tion on all Outdoor Subjects. 


READ THIS LIST OF CONTENTS :— 


EXPERIMENTAL FARMS IN EAST AFRICA, 
Beautifully Illustrated with Photographs, 


THE HORSE AND HIS SURGEON. Photographically 
Illustrated. 


ABOUT WIRE FENCES. 
THE PLANTING OF THE IRIS. 


Japan. 


MY LIFE.—BY A POACHER. Strange and Interest. 
ing Revelations concerning the Life and Methods of the 
Keeper's Enemy. 


COMFORT IN SHOOTING. 
THE NEW RABBIT CARTRIDGE. 
THE RECORD: GROUSE BAG Mr. Rmowuvcroy 


WILson’s Great Shoot. 


WOOD PIGEONS IN A GALE. 
THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. All the best 


Country Books of the Week fully Reviewed. 
THE DONCASTER YEARLING SALES, 
THE ST. LEGER. 
SOME QUEER CATCHES. A Fisherman’s Story. 
THAMES ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By ©. J. 
CORNISH. 


RUNNING SALMON. 
AGRICULTURAL RAILWAY RATES ENQUIRY. 


By “A West oF ENGLAND MAN,” 


A Lesson from 


By “ GowGrey.” 


By “CLARION.” 


Almost ali the above Articles are Beautifully 
Illustrated with Photographs, and every 
Article is of Practical Value to all Country 
Dwellers, 


RESULT OF 
OUR BRIDGE TOURNAMENT. 


£1 Is. Offered Weekly for the Best 
Story Written on a Postcard. 


Ask your Newsagent to send you 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


For SEPTEMBER Srd, 1904. 
Price 6d., at all Newsagents’. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


Illustrated, printed on superfine paper, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. 


By ELLA M. HART BENNETT. 


“Jt is pleasant to turn aside from the more serious books and 
Jearn of the happy little people in their everyday life as seen by a 
who went among them as a simple visitor and not as a writer 
note-book in hand. An admirable volume.”— Bookman. 





girl 
with 
«Her adventures are related in a bright and humorous style.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STORY-LIVES OF 
GREAT AUTHORS. 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. 


Each Life is accompanied by a Portract and several 
Illustrations. 
Crown S8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
«The author has given in an interesting and popular manner, 
well calculated to commend itself to intelligent children, accounts 


of the lives and works of Milton, Johnson, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Lamb, and others.’—Daily News. 


THE KING’S COCKADE. 


By HUBERT RENDEL. 
Illustrated by CHARLES SHELDON, 
Extra large crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“This isan excellent historical story by a new writer, who will 
be heard of again, and than whom few have made a better entry 
into the ranks of popular writers for boys.’—School Guardian, 


CARDEN PESTS. 


By PHCBE ALLEN, 


Author of “Playing at Botany,” “Jack and Jill’s Journey,” &e. 
Illustrated by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say a 
necessary, addition in ‘ Garden Pests. ”’—Spectator. 
“Contains some 90 illustrations, and these are not its only merit. 
tis quite a repository of knowledge on the important subject with 
which it deals it is likely to prove of great service.” 
—County Gentleman, 


FOR SEASIDE READING FOR THE 

CHILDREN. 
CHATTERBOX. 
SUNDAY. 


THE PRIZE. 
Is. 2d., Is. 6d., 28., and as. 6d. 


LEADING STRINGS. 
Is, 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


3S. and 5s. 


3S. and 5s. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 


FROM . 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


GIOVANNI COSTA: his Life, Work, & Times. 


By OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI. 
With 7 Photogravure and 18 other Illustrations. 





21s. net, 


St. James’s Gaxette.— A careful and well-considered biography of an artist 
whose second country was certainly our own,...... The k may be un- 
reservedly praised.” 





CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Literary World.—‘The present book is obviously the outcome of much 
ininute and scholarly research....... An excellent bit of work.” 


JAPAN: Aspects and Destinies. 
By W. PETRIE WATSON. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Here is a book altogether which should help us to know 
even nnknowable Japan. For the rest, it has many lights on the situation 
now in process of solution in the Far East.” 








SHAKESPEARE’S STORY OF HIS LIFE. 
By CHARLES CREIGHTON. 10s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* No one will lay it down without feeling that he has been 
put in touch with Shakespeare himself, and also made better acquainted with 
those lesser poets and brilliant warriors whose memories are the glories of 
Elizabethan days.” 


THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 
THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Edited by CHARLES SAYLE. Vols. I. and II. 
Each 8s. 6d. net. 
Containing the Religio Medici, with the Annotations; and the 
first six books of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
[ Vol. IID. ready shortly. 


Daily Telegraph.—* All who love strong, healthy, and vigorous prose owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Charles Sayle for the excellent and handy edition of 
the works of Sir Thomas Browne he has prepared for Mr. Grant Richards’s 
‘English Library.’ ”’ 


AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


By JOHN SWEENEY, late Detective Inspector, New Scot- 
land Yard. Edited by FRANCIS RICHARDS. 6s, net. 


St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ One of the most illuminating human nature records 
that have been given to the public for a long time.” 


WORKING WITH THE HANDS. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Author of “Up from 
Slavery,” &c, Illustrated. [Ready on Wednesday.] 6s. net. 


By the lae SAMUEL BUTLER, 


Author of ‘“Erewhon,’ “The Way of All Flesh,” &c., &c. 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 6s. 


St. James’s Gazette—‘‘ The book is worthy of its author ; and those who 
know his other works will need no further recommendation.” 


THE CUSTOMER’S GUIDE TO BANKING. 
By HENRY WARREN, Author of “ How to Deal with your 
Banker.” 6s. 

Sheffield Telegvaph.— A veritable vade mecum on banking.” 


THE LORD OF CREATION. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, Author of “The Unspeakable 
Scot,” &c. Second Impression. 5s. 
Daily Mail.—‘* A piece of genuine satire, written with distinct literary skill.” 























THE LAW OF EVOLUTION. 
By J. SCOULLER. 38, 6d. net. 


Scotsman.—‘“‘ Both intelligent and candid, and should not fail to serve at 
least one purpose of philosophy and stimulate independent reflection upon its 
subject.” 





MERE ENGLISH. 
By A. LANCELOT ARTUS. 2s. 6d. net. 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘Sturdy and stirring stuff....... the author has the 
makings of a fine and dramatic playwright. The style has stateliness and 
humour where each is appropriate.” 








3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S COMEDIES, HIS- 
TORIES, AND TRAGEDIES. Published according to the true Original 
Copies. Unto which is added, SEVEN PLAYS, Never before Printed 
in Folio: viz. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal ; The History 
of Thomas Lord Cromwel. Sir John Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine. The Fourth 
Edition. LONDON. Printed for H. Herringman, FE. Brewster, and R. 
Bentley, at the Anchor in the New Exchange, the Cranein St. Pauls Church- 
Yard, and in Russel Street, Covent Garden. 

Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 1685. 
£3 13s. 6d. net before publication, and £4 4s. net after publication. 


N.B.—The price of PARKINSON’S PARADISUS, which was published 
a few weeks ago at 30s. net, was raised at once to £2 2s, net, 
has now been raised to £3 3s. net, and later on will be raised to 
£4 4s. net. 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Apam Suitu. 
Edited, with an Introduction and numerous Notes, by Epwin Cannan, 
M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

The need has long been felt for a scholarly edition of the great work which 
has had so great an influence on English commercial policy. For the first 
time the various editions published in the lifetime of the author have been 
collated and the results are carefully recorded, so that the reader is able to 
see how far Adam Smith’s second and third thoughts differed from his first. 
The editor has added a full marginal summary so that he who runs may read, 
and his index (which incorporates Adam Smith’s own work) is much more 
complete than any yet published. In the notes he has endeavoured to give all 
necessary references and explanations, while avoiding the mistake of overlaying 
the text with expressions of his personal opinions. 


OLD SERVICE BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By CHRISTOPHER WorpswortH, M.A., and Henry LittLeHALES, With 
Coloured and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The Antiquary’s Books. 
A clear description of the plan and contents of all the various service-books 
in use in the English Church before the Reformation. ‘The descriptions have 
been written mainly from the books themselves, often from those known to 
have been formerly in use in specified parish churches. One whole page of 
every important service-book is given in facsimile, and reproductions of 
illuminations have also been supplied, some of which depict services taking 
place. 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE in ENGLAND. 
By B.C. A. Winpiz, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 93 Illustrations and_ Plans, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

“The whole forms an adequate introduction to a most fascinating subject.” 
—Westinrinster Gazette. 
“The book offers a valuable digest of ascertained facts in relation to the 
subject treated of. It is well up to date, and the author has generally 
confined himself to fairly recognised facts rather than allow himself to indulge 
in theorising.” —Yorkshire Observer. 


GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. By Pavr Buin, Army 
Chaplain. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The purpose of this book is to bring before the public the best side of a 
soldier’s life, and especially to redeem from forgetfulness the chief glory of 
the late war in South Africa, the splendid discipline and chivalrous conduct of 
our troops. 


NOTES OF AN EAST COAST NATURALIST. By 
A. H. Parrerson. Illustrated in Colour by F. SournGate, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The author has arranged in concise and compact form a great number of 
personal observations and striking incidents—the pick of the records of a 
quarter of a century’s wanderings with punt and gun, field-glass and Broad- 
man’s Ark among the marshes and the broadlands of East Anglia, The book 
has 12 coloured illustrations by Mr. Frank Southgate. 


ORDERED TO CHINA. By Witsur J. CHAmpermiy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is a series of very interesting letters from a correspondent with the 
American contingent during the troubles in Peking in 1900. The book is 
written with great vigour, and throws light on much that has hitherto been 
obscure. 


THE GARDEN OF ASIA. By Recryatp Farrer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is an attempt to render in words the peculiar fascination of modern 
Japan, by one who has fully felt it through a year’s diligent and undistracted 
idleness in Tokyo and other places little trodden. This book eschews all 
statistics, forecasts, points of view. 


DEVILS. By J. C. Watt. — Illustrated by the Author 
and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 

Devils have ever influenced the minds of all peoples who believed in an 
overruling Spirit, whether evil or good, The belief in them commanded the 
service of the pen and the brush. These pages are a concise treatment of 
the beliefs and legends, of the art and place-names associated with the Devil 
and his satellites. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN THE 


NAVY. By A.rrep Burton. With 16 Coloured Plates by T. Row.Lanp- 
son. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. [The Iliustrated Pocket Library. 
REGINALD. By “Saxr.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
These witty and amusing sketches have appeared in the Westminster Gazette, 
and have attracted much attention, 













































































MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


POSS SSOSSSSHSOSSSSSOSSVOOSSISOSVOESOOOOSD 


FICTION. 
SEPTEMBER THR EIGHTII, 
GOD'S GOOD MAN: a Simple Love Story, By Marr 


CoRELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The demand for this book is enormous, and it probably wi i 
larity any novel published for many years. . 7 will exceed in Popa. 
The First Edition, though of extraordinary size, has almost 
by the advance orders of the trade, and a Second Edition is in a a 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. By Mrs. B. M. CROKER, Anthor 


“a “Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

fhe scene of this open-air and cheerful story is Norway, and i 

the adventures which befell a body of English sportsmen who cathy describes 
a Norwegian house, Suests at 


GENEVRA. By CuHarues Marriort, Author of « The 
Column.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Genevra’”’ is the history of a woman poet who reaches maturity in h 
at the cost of her happiness asa woman, ‘The scene of the is ane 
farm in West Cornwall. re story is a flower 


NIGEL’S VOCATION. By W. E. Norris. Croyg 


8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


LINDLEY KAYS. By Barry Par. Crown 8yo, ¢5, 
The story of an imperfect hero ; of his boyhood in a provincial town livi 
over his father’s shop, stifled in a severely religious household ; of the chen 
that takes him away, educates him, and brings him to London; of failure th - 
and of success; of the events that bring him for a time back to the ie 
again; of his wanderings ; and through all of his love for his sweetheart, ? 


A 
ORRAIN. By S. K. Leverr Yeats, Author of “The 
Honour of Savelli.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The scene of ‘‘ Orrain” is laid in the days of Henri IT. of France, and deals 
with the adventures of a Burgundian noble of the house of Orrain. he his. 
torical interest is centred in the struggle between the queen, Catherine de 
Medicis, and the favourite, Diane de Poitiers, and the final defeat of Diane, 
in her attempt to enrich herself beyond the dreams of avarice with the pro. 
perty of the heretics condemned by the Chambre Ardente. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 


PLEASE. By Bernarnp Capes. Crown 8vo, 6s, ‘ 


THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance of a Motor. By 
C.N. and A. M. Wituramson. Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 
A companion to that very popular book, ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,” 


A WEAVER OF WEBS. By Joun Oxennam. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
“The story is extremely fascinating, and isremarkably well told and illus 
trated.”’—Outlook. 
““The characters are well drawn and talk wittily; the hero and heroine are 
delightful; the movement of the story never flags.’’—Shefield Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


= 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marnriorr Wars, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘One may plunge into ‘ Captain Fortune’ without reservations, and repay. 
ment is certain in the exhilaration of a perfectly captivating romance of 
bright and yet delicate colour, and of extraordinary freshness.”’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE SONG OF THE FOREST. By Pavt Waremay, 
Author of ‘‘A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Nothing could be more graphic and picturesque than Mr. Waineman's 
sketches of forest, river and fjord, Rose-Marie, the heroine, is a charming 
figure.”—Notts Guardian, 

**A delightfully told love story of Finland.”—Outlook. 


PATIENCE DEAN. By Acnes G. HeErbeErtsox. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is free from exaggeration of detail, yet every link in the chain is in its 
proper place, and receives its due proportion of prominence. Its absorbing 
interest is all the more astonishing in that it deals with a simple and direct 
plot.......In fact, the whole of the book, both plot and unity, is so good that 
it merits the widest popularity. It answers the final test of a book—that of 
arousing a keen interest which does not finish with the reading of the last 
page. Itisa book that many a well-known author might well be proud of 
writing.” —Outlook, 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE O’RUDDY. By Srepuen Crane and Roser 
Barr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A fine clattering story in the spirit of Smollett.”—Pall. Mall Gazette. 

** An extremely diverting book. Readers will go into fits of laughter over 
the amazing and amusing adventures of O’ Ruddy.” — Outlook, 

“An absorbing and amusing story of love andadventure. There is a dash of 
D'Artagnan about the O’Ruddy, which makes him a picturesque and attractive 
figure. Stirring incidents precede the winning of Lady Mary by the hero.” 

—Birmingham Post, 


THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. Hvcu 
Fraser, Author of “ The Stolen Emperor.” Crown 8vo, 63. 

“Mrs. Fraser writes well, and contrives to weave into the fabric of the 
narrative something of the fascination and mystery that belong to these 
regions of eternal sunshine.”—Daily News. 

*“ Charming tales of the Far East.”— Outlook, 
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METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the best and most popular, and should be asked for everywhere. The last are JOHANNA, by B. M. 
Croker, and I CROWN THEE KING, by Max Pemberton. Ask also for METHUEN'’S Complete Sixpenny Edition of all the Novels of ALEXANDRE 
Dumas. The last numbers are FERNANDE and THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. Part I. Double volume, 1s. (470 pp.) 








Kindly ask for METHUEN’S AUGUST BULLETIN, which describes all Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books and Ventures, 
and is sent post-free to any applicant. 





METHUEN and CO., 386 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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